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~Negro Organizations and Leadership In 
Relation to Rural Life In Virginia 


By JouHn Matcus ELtison 


Field Assistant in Rural Sociology, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and Professor of Sociology, Virginia State College for Negroes* 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to present a descriptive analysis of the 
various types of organizations that exist or have existed among Negroes 
in rural Virginia. It also aims to present a picture of Virginia Negro 
rural leadership. It is the sixth number in the series of rural organiza- 
tion studies being made in rural sociology at the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station.’ It presents a general view of the Negro organiza- 
tional situation somewhat similar to the one for the whites given in our 
bulletin 256, the first number of the organization series. 


Any well-defined organizational effort among Negroes in rural sec- 
tions of the state is a comparatively recent development. However, 
some form of purposive mutual associations existed among Negroes even 
before the Civil War. 

Whatever the type of organization, it seems apparent that Negroes 
have felt the need for purposive association and cooperative effort if they 
were to maintain moral standards, insure economic security and make 
educational advancement. A study of these early associations indicates 
that these ideas were seldom, if ever, omitted from their associational ob- 
jectives. Organization for moral uprightness first received emphasis. 
Then follow those with more fraternal features. Organizations with a 
definite and larger economic and educational emphasis come much later 
in the history of Negro organizations in rural Virginia. 

Some of the more typical organizations of each type have been 
analyzed in this study. In recent years the trend seems to be toward 
organizations of a more economic, educational and social type. 


Procedure. [Effort has been made to put the study, as far as possible, 
on an objective basis. To this end several types of schedules were used 


1 Submitted to the faculty of Drew University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 
2The following bulletins in this series have been published by the Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station: ‘Rural Organizations in Relation to Rural Life in Virginia,’ bulletin 256, 1927; “The 
Role of the Church in Rural Community Life in Virginia,’ bulletin 267, 1929; ‘*The Negro Church in 
Rural Virginia,’ bulletin 273, 1930; ‘Young People’s Organizations in Relation to Rural Life in Vir- 
ginia with Special Reference to 4-H Clubs,” bulletin 274, 1930; and ‘‘Membership Relations in Com- 
munity Organizations,"’ bulletin 287, 1932. 


Edition of 7,000 copies. 
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in collecting data. All the data needed could not be obtained through 
schedule studies. Accordingly, numerous personal interviews were held 
with farm agents, home demonstration agents, teachers, ministers and 
old residents of many communities. A considerable amount of data was 
obtained through personal letters and documents. 


The thirty-one counties in which the agricultural extension program 
is being carried on were visited and observations made. These were 
checked by interviews, and by study of farm agents’ reports and files. 
Case studies have been presented as illustrative material where helpful. 
First-hand studies were made as shown in Figure 1. 


In the field work and in analyzing the data the constant effort was 
to point out and evaluate, as far as possible, the contribution of the sev- 
eral types of organizations and leadership to the various phases of Negro 
life in rural Virginia—economic, social and educational. Measurements 
have been based very largely on a set of criteria, recently formulated by 
Professor William E. Garnett, Rural Sociologist of the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in the following terms: 


“Voluntary organizations should serve the cause of good country life by: 
(a) Carrying on a continuous program for well-rounded community development; 
(b) promoting an intelligent understanding of the best available information on 
all questions affecting rural interests; (c) furnishing a medium through which 
public agencies and institutions can effectively reach the people with their ser- 
vices, as well as helping such agencies and institutions to secure needed financial 
support for their work; (d) setting up and conducting an efficient system of co- 
operative buying and selling, and making provision on an equitable basis for cer- 
tain essential services such as credit, insurance, telephone, electric power, and so 
on; (e) providing needed recreational activities; and (f) securing legislative meas- 
ures favorable to rural interest, and defeating those injurious to such interest.” * 


Out of the total Virginia population of 2,421,851, around one-fourth 
(26.8 per cent) are Negroes. Negroes make up 26.7 of the rural popula- 
tion. Figure 1 shows their relative distribution by counties. Also the 
counties in which the Negro population is increasing or decreasing. 
Negroes are in a majority in 22 counties. In the last census period they 
increased in 22 counties and decreased in 78. The insert map of Figure 1 
also shows the counties where material was collected for this study. 


Acknowledgments. This study was made under the direction of 
Dr. William E. Garnett, Rural Sociologist of the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Dr. Ralph A. Felton, of the Rural Sociology De- 
partment of Drew University. Dr. John M. Gandy, President of the 
Virginia State College for Negroes, T. B. Patterson, and J. L. Charity, 
Negro district farm agents, and Miss Lizzie Jenkins, district home agent, 
G. W. Owens and J. R. Thomas, professors in the vocational education 
department of the Virginia State College for Negroes, and many local 


3 Preliminary report of the Committee for the Revision of the Rural Sociological section of the 
Virginia Five-Year Agricultural Program. Mim. Circ. Va. Agr. Exp. Sta., 1931, p. 2. 
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organization leaders gave valuable assistance in furnishing data for the 
study. To them thanks are due, as well as to Clayton R. Watts and Paul 
E. Bohi, graduate students at Drew University, who helped in the prep- 
aration of the manuscript, and also to my mother whose encouragement 
made this work possible. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF TYPICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


It is difficult to fix, with historic accuracy, the date when Negro or- 
ganizations actually began, or to estimate the extent of their early devel- 
opment. Old documents that may be found here and there, however, 
warrant the conclusion that even in the pre-Civil War period there ex- 
isted some bonds of association looking to Negro welfare. 


Beneficial Society of Free Men of Color 


An example of such an association in those early days is the Bene- 
ficial Society of Free Men of Color, of the City of Petersburg and the 
State of Virginia. It is not known when this association started. The 
following excerpt is an account of the revision of its constitution, rules 
and regulations the second day of August, 1852. 


Bond of Association—Whereas we, the subscribers, free men of color, of the 
city of Petersburg and state of Virginia, actuated by pure and honest motives, such 
as should predominate in the hearts of men stimulated by the love we feel for 
each other, have thought proper to unite ourselves together for the infusion of 
virtuous qualities, for the suppression of vice and immorality among our own 
class of people, and for the inculcation of every honest and correct principle that 
can render man good, respectable and happy; sensible as we are of the consum- 
mate ignorance that has too long pervaded the lives of many of us, but still in- 
spired by that most noble principle in human nature, charity, we hope to surmount 
every impediment that may arise among ourselves, and manifest that we possess 
that love and fellow-feeling for each other, which nature has made the duty of 
every heart that is not callous to humanity; we have therefore concluded to asso- 
ciate together for the ostensible purpose of administering support to each other, 
when in sickness and necessity, under the name, title and distinction of the 
BENEFICIAL SOCIETY OF FREE MEN OF COLOR of the City of Petersburg and 
the State of Virginia. 


The following summary gives the principal points in the constitu- 
tion of this society: 


Article I. Name, who admitted, officers, etc. 

Article II. Duties of officers. 

Article III. Inauguration of the President. 

Article IV. Time of meeting. 

Article V. Order of business. 

Article VI. Disorderly conduct and consequences. 
(Total number of Articles, 15) 


Article XV. Dues and benefits to the Society and Members. Initiation fee 
ten dollars, contribution twenty-five cents per month. Every member entitled to 
a square in the place of interment wherein to inter his free parents. In the case 
of death his family shall have fifteen dollars ($15) from the funds of this society, 
and his wife shall be entitled to one dollar per month so long as she remains a 
prudent widow. Should a member’s wife depart this life, he shall have five dol- 
lars from the funds of this society. At the decease of a member necessary ar- 
rangements shall be made for the interment of said member. Every member shall 
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turn out at the funeral of a deceased member. At the funeral of a deceased mem- 
ber the President shall have the immediate supervision and control of the pro- 
cession. 


The Moral Association 


The welfare idea is further illustrated by the Moral Association, or- 
ganized in 1898. According to a public notice given out at the Shiloh 
Baptist Church, Fairfields, Northumberland County, Virginia, February 
13, 1898, a largely-attended meeting of citizens of Fairfields met in the 
chapel February 18, 1898, “for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the moral condition of our people in this district.” The following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

Whereas, Matrimony was instituted of God in the time of man’s innocency 
and should be highly commended, but licentiousness should be abhorred as degrad- 
ing in its tendency and ruinous in its consequences, and whereas we regard 


woman’s virtue a priceless jewel, and of more value than either silver or gold, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved: That we consider the man who will, by his attention to a woman 
lead her to believe that it is his desire to make her his companion for life, then 
rob her of her virtue and abandon her to fate, should be looked upon with scorn 
and contempt. 


Resolved: That from this date any man who ruins the virtuous character of 
a woman and leads her to shame, shall not be a welcome visitor to our homes, but 
shall be considered as a vile libertine unworthy of the association of our daugh- 
ters and our sisters, and should be shunned as unworthy of the recognition of a 
gentleman. 


Resolved: That in the future we shall adhere to the sentiments expressed 
in these resolutions, and unto this end we pledge our word and sacred honor. 


This meeting resulted in organizing the Moral Association which 
lasted for several years.” 


Secret Organizations 


Organizations of a fraternal nature have been more numerous among 
rural Negroes than either the type referred to above or those of a more 
economic nature. The following list of such organizations indicates the 
emphasis on fraternal or secret societies: “Independent Order of St. 
Luke,” “Supreme Order of St. Luke,’ “Shepherds and Daughters of 
Bethlehem,” “National Ideal Benefit Society,” “Grand United Order of 
Tents,” “Supreme Order of King Davids,” “Good Samaritans,” “Odd 
Fellows,” “Masons,” “Knights of Pythias,” “Knights of Jerusalem,” 
“Benevolent Eagle Benefit Society,” “Grand Temple and Tabernacle 
International Order of the Twelve Knights and Daughters of Tabor,” 
“Grand United Order of the Children of Israel,” “Imperial Order of 
Abraham,” “Improved Chamber of Middlesex,” “International Colored 
Fraternity,” “Knights of Gideon,” “Peoples Benevolent Fraternity,” 


1The data presented above constitute only a part of this constitution. The original document is 
in the hands of a private colored family by the name of Jackson in the city of Petersburg. 

2 The promoters of the Association were named as its lecturers, The list included: S. A, Con- 
way, J. R. Lewis, J. B. Haynie, G. Jackson, Wm. H. Lee, A. L. Flynt, Wm. H. Walker, J. T. Cockrell, 
W. W. Davenport, M. Matthias, Pyramus Lee, Louis Starvis, Henry Taylor, James Highlett, Humphrey 
Kent, Addison Conway, Henry Waddy, David Jackson, George Lawson, John Rudnall. 
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ever, is its firm support of the Piedmont Sanitarium at Burkeville, Vir- 
ginia. Here is the fullest expression of its interest in promoting better 
health in Virginia. 


Agricultural Organizations and Educational Activities 


Agricultura] Extension Work 


Farmers’ cooperative demonstration work in the South was begun 
in 1903. Booker T. Washington had a prominent part in this movement. 
Tuskegee Institute, which he founded in Alabama, already had carried 
instruction to Negro farmers through its faculty, through farm confer- 
ences at Tuskegee and in local communities, and through printed bulle- 
tins. Doctor Washington used a “Jessup Wagon”® provided with agri- 
cultural equipment to go out among farmers and demonstrate better 
farming methods. Thus in this early movement of the Extension Pro- 
gram in the South, Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee, H. B. Frissell 
of Hampton Institute, and Seaman A. Knapp of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture worked out the relation of Hampton and Tus- 
kegee Institutes with the United States Department of Agriculture and 
made arrangements for the appointment in 1906 of T. M. Campbell of 
Tuskegee as the first demonstration agent. A few days later J. B. Pierce 
of Hampton Institute was appointed. In speaking of Extension work a 
few years later, Dr. Washington said: 

“Tt would be impossible to describe here all the ramifications or all the vari- 
ous forms which this work has taken in recent years. The thing that I wish to em- 


phasize, however, is that we are seeking in this work less to teach (according to 
the old-fashioned method of teaching) than to improve conditions.” 


His was a spirit of service. In the same connection he expressed in 
the following excerpt an unusual and unique opinion of the pedagogy of 
extension work.’ 


“I have sometimes regarded it as a fortunate circumstance that I never 
studied pedogogy. If I had done so, every time I attempted to do anything in a 
new way I should have felt compelled to reckon with all the past, and in my case 
that would have taken so much time that I should never have gotten anywhere. As 
it was I was perfectly free to go ahead and do whatever seemed necessary at the 
time, without reference to whether that same thing had ever been done by anyone: 
else at any previous time or not.” 


1 Some twenty-five years ago Moriss Jessup, a New York philanthropist. donated money to put into 
operation the first ‘‘Movabie School.’’ This was known as the “Jessup Agricultural Wagon.’? Later on 
the movable school idea as projected by Tuskegee was found to be in harmony with those ideas advo- 
cated by the farmers’ cooperative demonstration work under the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
order to extend the work, the Federal Government merged the two thoughts into one effort of reaching 
and teaching a still greater number of rural Negroes in their homes and on the farms. Then with the 
coming of good roads and the automobile the work was further accelerated by the purchase of a modern 
truck with funds donated by more than 30,000 Negro farmers and friends of Booker T. Washington. 

This motorized school on wheels now financed by the Alabama Extension Service carries a complete 
stock of farm implements and home conveniences such as the average farmer will be able to purchase 
or construct and operate. The personnel of the school consists of three workers, a home demonstration 
agent, a farm demonstration agent, and a trained nurse. (Campbell, Thomas M.: ‘Negro Extension 
Work in N. B. C. Broadcast Feature.” The Tuskegee Messenger, pp. 5-8, November issue, 1932.) 

2 Based on: ‘tA Decade of Negro Extension Work, 1914-1924,” pp. 3-5. Miscellaneous Circuiar 
No 72, U. S. Dept. of Agri., 1926. 
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Dr. Washington’s experience and observations constituted then, as 
now, great inspiration for Negro extension agents and educators gen- 
erally. 


The Extension Organization. After the passage of the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914 providing for joint federal, state and locally-supported agri- 
cultural and home economics extension work in each state, a fairly well 
standardized plan of organization was developed. This plan includes a 
director of extension work and various types of specialists and super- 
visors in the United States Department of Agriculture, a state director, 
an assistant director, a director of home agent work, 4-H club agents, 
specialists of various types, district supervisors, and the farm and home 
agents. The Negro side of the work is under the immediate supervision 
of Negro district agents who in turn are under the general supervision 
of the state directors. In other words, the Negro extension workers are 
part of the official federal-state agricultural and home economics exten- 
sion program and are responsible for getting over to their people the 
results and benefits of research of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the State Experiment Stations. From its beginning until 
1930 the headquarters of the Negro extension work in Virginia were lo- 
cated at Hampton Institute. They were then moved to the Virginia 
State College for Negroes, the Negro institution corresponding to V. P. I. 
in the family of agricultural colleges coordinating with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Negro agents, of course, have the use 
and benefit of all the bulletins and other material worked up by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the experiment stations. 
The white agents usually give the Negro agents their sympathetic co- 
operation and encouragement. 


In the early days of the extension work, the white agents attempted 
to work with the Negroes. But as the work developed it soon became 
apparent that Negro agents could get access to Negro homes better than 
anybody else. So Negro agents were appointed. 

Today Virginia has twenty-five counties served by Negro agents and 
six with Negro home agents. The counties served by these agents are 
shown in Figure 2. On comparing this map with Figure 1, which gives 
the counties with considerable Negro population, it is seen that a ma- 
jority of the counties with a large Negro population are served by such 
agents. 

Many local leaders help with the extension program and various 
types of local organizations have been developed as channels through 
which to conduct the extension activities and as a means through which 
the leaders can coordinate and make more effective their efforts. A brief 
sketch of these follows. 
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Fig. 2.—Training Schools, Farm Agents, Home Agents, 
Vocational Agricultural Departments 


The State Advisory Board. The State Advisory Board is composed 
of the delegates from each county in which Extension Service is being 
carried on. The delegates consist of one farm man, one farm woman, and 
the county agents. This board meets several times a year. Its chief ob- 
jectives are to outline programs for extension activities in the State, set 
up new goals, and organize methods of work. Here, too, the agents have 
the opportunity to discuss some of the especially perplexing problems 
that they may be confronting in their respective communities and re- 
ceive suggestions for meeting them. Thus the Advisory Board becomes 
an agency for “social planning” and “social engineering.” 


The County Advisory Board. The County Advisory Board is a sim- 
ilar unit of the extension program, except that it is more limited in its 
territorial scope. Its general purposes are: (1) To assist the rural peo- 
ple in raising their standard of living; (2) to put. in force the adopted 
extension methods; (3) to bring to the masses methods of improvement 
in rural leadership; (4) to assist farmers in utilizing improved methods 
whereby the cost of production will be lowered; (5) to create a stronger 
desire for more practical methods in livestock farming so that agriculture 
may become a profitable business. 


These county boards are the main support to the agents in conduct- 
ing programs of a county-wide nature. Its membership is made up of 
delegates elected from the community clubs. In addition to these, the 
boards may elect to their membership men and women who are inter- 
ested in rural betterment. County-wide activities for which boards are 
responsible are: Farmers’ conferences, fairs, tours, local aid for exten- 
sion work, encouraging boys and girls to attend high schools and co- 
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operating with other organizations in the county. Each board has an 
executive committee composed of the president, secretary and treasurer 
of the county organization. This committee works under the direction 
of the county agent. 


Community Clubs. Community Clubs conducted under the auspices 
of the Extension Service play a big part in helping to brighten the lives 
of rural people. They are usually smaller organizations made up of farm 
people from various sections of the county. They are organized on the 
family basis. It is in these clubs that the farmers meet their friends in a 
social and recreational way. They engage in discussions, exchange ideas, 
“swap” stories and jokes and listen to programs that have been prepared 
for their benefit. These meetings and programs are usually worked out 
under the leadership of the county agent. 


During the year 1930 there were 154 Negro community clubs in the 
state with a membership of 3,105 families. One county alone had ten 
organized farmers’ clubs with a membership of 115 families.* Aside from 
its social emphasis, however, the main object of these clubs is to have all 
the farmers and club members of a given community work together in 
getting things done for the good of the whole community. This is done 
by having the members demonstrate to the farmers outside of the club 
and to the members themselves the better way of doing things they have 
already learned in farm practices. 


The County Fair. The County Fair Association is rapidly becoming 
one of the permanent and effective organizations in the farming counties. 
The fair association is generally made up of well-known farmers through- 
out the county, but it also includes other business men who are interested 
in rural life progress. 


The primary purpose of the fair is to bring to the public the advance- 
ment of the agricultural and educational program that is being conducted 
throughout the county. It further attempts to prove to the public that 
quality as well as quantity is essential in making farm products more 
profitable. A few excerpts from fair catalogues may reveal more defi- 
nitely and clearly the purpose of the county fair and the favor that it is 
gaining in the various sections of the state. 


“The Chesterfield County Fair Association (says Dr. John M. Gandy) is a per- 
manent and successful organization. The growing interest in the Annual Fair is 
shown by the increase from year to year in both the quantity and quality of the 
exhibits. The purpose of the Annual Fair, however, has not been fully attained 
Every teacher of the county, every child in the schools, every farmer and his wife, 
and all persons engaged in other pursuits should manifest increasing interest in its 
development. Instead of counting the persons who attend the Annual Fair by 


3 District Agents’ Reports, 1930. 
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2,000, we should register them in terms of 4,000 and 5,000.” (Dr. John M. Gandy, 
President of Virginia State College for Negroes; The Chesterfield Co. Fair Cata- 
logue, 1930, p. 9.) 

The purpose of this fair is to show what Colored people are doing to stimu- 
late interest in better farming, better homes, better schools, and making better 
citizens. (Premium List of The Powhatan Co. Fair, 1930, p. 5.) 

The prime object of the Fair is to show the public what has been accom- 
plished in the homes, on the farm and in the school, and to stimulate friendly 
competition among exhibitors, thereby furnishing an incentive for the production 
of better results as the years go by. (The Charles City Co. Fair Premium List, 
1930, p. 5.) 

The Mecklenburg County Fair Association was organized in 1921 to promote 
agriculture and to encourage better farming; to promote public education and to 
insure county-wide cooperation in rural progress. (The Mecklenburg Co. Fair 
Premium List and Catalogue, 1930, p. 2.) 

The object of the fair is to show as much as possible the progress made on 
farms, in the homes and in the schools. Friendly rivalry is an incentive for good 
fellowship among competitors and a stimulant for better productions. (The Caro- 
line Co. Feir Catalogue, 1930, p. 3.) 


In 1922-1923 ten local fairs drew crowds totaling 6,500; in 1923-1924 
twenty fairs had an attendance of 11,500 people; and in 1924-1925 five 
fairs had an attendance of 9,500 people.‘ 


In 1928 one fair had a daily attendance, for two days, of 1,500 peo- 
ple, and a display of 1,400 products. These displays consisted of farm 
products, home garden products, cattle, hogs, poultry, domestic art 
products and county school work. 


In 1930 one fair was held for one day only. It brought together 817 
public school children and 4-H club members. The estimated attendance 
was 1,050 persons. The program was divided into two parts, the farm, 
and the school.* 

These facts indicate that the county fair is not only becoming more 
and more a permanent rural organization, but that it is serving the rural 
sections as a definitely educative and socializing agency. 


The Farmers’ Conference. The Farmers’ Conference is made up of 
the working group of leaders who follow up and attend the programs 
planned by the Executive Committee of the County Advisory Board. 
This body of workers is busy the year round. It has stated meetings four 
times a year. Thus, its main purpose is to hold meetings in various sec- 
tions of the county to acquaint farmers with new methods and practices 
in farming. 

Much preparation is made for these conferences. They are usually 
widely advertised through the local papers, notices are given out at 
churches, circular programs are printed and distributed. The farmers 
look forward to them with a great deal of anticipation because they are 
gala days in their calendar. The farmer is inspired by the speeches, emo- 


4Le Beau, R. C., The Development of Agricultural Instruction Under the Smith-Hughes Act Among 
Negroes, p. 127; Unpublished M. A. thesis, Ohio State Univ., 1931. 


5 District Agents’ Report, 1930. 
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tionally stimulated by meeting his friends and educated by the demon- 
strations. It is a day of recreation and relaxation. 


The following statements from a few of the advertisement circulars 
and programs will indicate something of the elaborate preparation and 
attractiveness of the conferences. 


July 27-28th, 1927 
THE MEETING THAT APPEALS TO NANSEMOND AND 
ADJOINING COUNTIES. TO ALL PEOPLE WHO ARE 
STRIVING TO REACH THE TOPMOST ROUND IN FARM- 
ING, BUSINESS OR ANY OTHER ENTERPRISE NEAR 
HERE 


And witness the largest crowd of 
the summer 
We desire to meet you 
We desire to know who you are and 
what you represent 
COME 
And see your friends whom you have 
not seen since last July 
And hear the speaking and singing 
and enjoy the fruits of the season 
We are making great preparation for your two days of 
Pleasure and Rest. A committee will serve dinner that will 
please your taste and help the church. 
PRIZES FOR THE OLDEST MAN AND WOMAN ON THE GROUNDS 
BE ON TIME AND HEAR THE PROGRAMME 





COUNTY 
FARMERS CONFERENCE 
Will be held at 
The County Training School 
Victoria, Virginia 
Friday, July 27, 1928 
Important lectures and demonstrations of value 
to every farmer and his wife will be given on 
Soil Improvement, More Eggs in Winter, the 
Year-Round Garden, Care of the Family Cow 
and other subjects of interest. 





Notice Notice Notice 
All are cordially invited to attend Union Branch 
Farmers’ Conference and Sunday School Picnic. 
Thursday, August 12, 1926 
At Union Branch Church 





Program 

Opening exercises 

Welcome address 

Response 

Object of meeting 

What Crops Feed Me— 
How and Where they are 
grown 

Remarks (Discussion) 

Making the Farm Pay 

Free Dinner with Brunswick Stew Served. Plenty 
of refreshments. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF LUNENBURG FARMERS 
The annual Farmers Conference of Lunenburg County 
will be held at the 
County Training School 
Victoria, Virginia 
July 23rd, 1926—9 A. M. 





Program 


Welcome address 

Response 

Importance of Using 
Lime (Hay) 

How to Grow Corn 

Encourage the Boy to 
Stay on the Farm 

The Importance of Having 
a Good Poultry Yard 

The Proper Care of Hogs 

A Good Milk Cow 


The farmer’s wives are asked to bring baskets. 


It may be seen, from these samples, that the farmers’ conference 
holds a unique place in the extension program. It may be said to act as 
a body for holding extension leaders together while promoting new 
methods in farming. 


Four-H Clubs. The 4-H club work is regarded as one of the most 
important phases of the extension movement. While club work in Vir- 
ginia has not progressed among Negroes as fast as its leaders desire, it 
is nevertheless making appreciable gains each year. According to the 
report of the District Agent for 1932, there were 292 clubs in 31 counties 
with a membership of 6,197 boys and girls. In 1922 the enrollment was 
3,215. It almost doubled in ten years. 

The 4-H’s of the club emblem which stand for head, hand, heart and health 
are also designed to show the 4-H objectives: The head H standing for education 
and training to think; the hand H standing for useful work; the heart H for kind- 
=i sou sympathy; and the health H for personal efficiency and training in health 

The 4-H club organization is a working group of boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 20 years. The general purpose of the club is to 
give to adolescent boys and girls in rural communities an opportunity for 
self-expression and recreation. It aims to develop the qualities of leader- 
ship and create appreciation for cooperative effort. It helps young peo- 
ple to realize that joy and happiness may be gotten from country life. 


The 4-H club work is carried on through a system of closely-related 
activities. Chief among them are: Home projects, club meetings, 
demonstrations, exhibits, contests, rallies, and short courses. 


6 Garnett, W. E., Young People’s Organizations in Relation to Rural Life in Virginia With Special 
Reference to 4-H Clubs. Bulletin 274, p. 7. Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, 


Va., 1930. 
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In the projects the club members undertake to carry out at their homes, 
under the agents’ direction, some definite type of work or demonstration as, for 
example, the growing of an acre of corn, the raising of a pig, the making of at- 
tractive, economical clothes for the club girl, or the improving of the girl’s bed- 
room. Each member is expected to keep a record covering the several phases of 
the work, including cost, and also to write up a project report or story at its con- 
clusion. Less emphasis is now put on the story than was the case a few years ago.’ 


Four-H club meetings are usually in charge of the club officers but 
supervised by the local leader or agent. The program generally consists 
of a brief business session, literary program, recreation features and the 
serving of refreshments. Picnics and trips are frequent features of the 
club activities. 


County Junior Councils. The County-wide Junior Council is a part 
of the machinery developed for fostering 4-H club work in the counties. 
The council is composed of two club members and the club leader of each 
4-H club in the county. The council meets several times a year with the 
county agent to consider plans and to find the most effective ways of 
conducting the club work during the year. 


The State Short Course. Each year the clubs from over the state 
send representatives to an annual meeting held at the Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes. This meeting is known as the “State Short Course.” 
Previous to 1930 these meetings were held at Hampton Institute. At- 
tending the State Short Course is one of the high points in the club 
member’s experience, and as such is eagerly looked forward to by all. 
The meeting is educational and recreational. Intensive daily instruction 
along the lines of their home projects is given by various extension spe- 
cialists. Other features of the meeting are special talks, reports from the 
different counties represented, special demonstrations, committee work, 
group songs, games and stunts. The voluntary leaders attending, aside 
from participating in the main club features, have a number of meetings 
of their own on leadership problems. 


The open-air vespers held each evening and the club parade are 
among the most impressive features of the whole program. A neat uni- 
form is worn by all the boys and girls in attendance. Several types of 
contests are held and prizes are given to the winners. 


The tenth Annual State Short Course was held July 19-21, 1932. 
Two hundred and fifty-six delegates from twenty-eight counties attended. 
This number included twenty-six farm and home agents, one hundred 
and fifteen girls, eighty boys, six drivers, and the field and district agents. 
The program consisted of setting-up exercises before breakfast, followed 
by demonstrations and judging by county teams. In addition there 
were periods for games, an oratorical contest and a leaders’ conference. 


7 Garnett, W. E., Op. cit., p. 11. 
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Vespers were held on the lawn each evening. “Growth Work” was the 
main topic of the short course. Special talks for the girls and for the 
boys were given by members of the faculty of the State College. 


Summer school with more than five hundred teachers in attendance 
was in session at this time at the State College. This made it possible 
to let a large number of people know what the 4-H clubs aim to do for the 
rural boy and girl. Many commendatory statements came from the fac- 
ulty members and students of the summer school. Such comments as 
these were heard: “This is the cleanest and best-behaved group we have 
ever had at the college.” “I have heard of 4-H clubs but I never knew 
that they covered such a wide range and did such splendid work with 
young people.”* The Candle Lighting Ceremony on the last evening 
brought the Short Course to an end, and sent the delegates homeward 
with a greater zeal for “making their best better.” Table 6 shows the 
growth of Negro 4-H club work over a period of ten years. 


In his club study Dr. Garnett states that the holding power of clubs 
may be judged in three ways: (1) The per cent completing projects and 
making reports; (2) the number enrolling for succeeding years; (3) 
numbers in the older age groups. Approximately three out of four of 
those enrolled completed projects in 1929, except in the case of Negro 
girls where the proportion was about three out of five.” He also pointed 
out that Negroes tend to stay in club work longer than the whites.” 
Table 7 gives data by counties showing relative numbers staying in the 
work two or more years. The constant falling off in numbers may be 
due to indifference on the part of parents or the inability of the girls and 
boys to adapt themselves to 4-H club demands and programs. In some 
cases it may be due to the lack of sufficiently strong local volunteer lead- 
ership or the lack of support from community teachers and ministers. 


The effectiveness of clubs may also be indicated by the financial re- 
turns of club members. In 1929, club boys through their agents reported 
crops worth $54,759 and livestock worth $15,634. The net profits on the 
former were $34,093 and the latter $9,141. Two hundred twenty-five dol- 
lars in prizes were won on livestock. 


The girls reported products valued at $14,194.70 with net profits of 
$8,571.92, not including prizes which were valued at $369. Further analy- 
sis of the financial returns shows that club members averaged $25.42 per 
member for their products and $15.61 for profits. 


8 Circular, Tenth Annual State Short Course for Negro Boys and Girls of the 4-H Clubs, July 19-21, 
1932 


® Garnett, W. E., Op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
10 jbid, p. 26. 
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For the year ending 1932, district agents’ reports show that under 
the women agents in six counties 92 clubs had an enrollment of 646 boys 
and 1,395 girls, a total of 2,041.” 


Tables 8, 9, and 10 give a summary picture of the Negro 4-H club 
work for 1932 under the men agents. The projects included corn, cotton, 
cowpeas, gardens, soybeans, peanuts and yard beautification; fat pig, 
dairy calf, and poultry. The market value of these products was esti- 
mated to be $58,497.00 with a profit of $25,273.00. In addition they won 
$293.00 in cash prizes.” Clubs raised $666.00 for activities such as trips 
and picnics." Projects were completed by 3,600. 


Table 6.—Growth of Negro 4-H Clubs, 1923-1932 








- Number of Number of Counties 
YEAR Members Clubs With Work 
Sah tile: 8 tar as ue era bce sellin tote Sr auarajer!a. as aww wlae Mens wieiae 1244 90 21 
GA aisnaVinua ve'0 da area weer ein eh io Bisi Stela texte BL nie dela ane 1225 124 23 
LU Pa a ate arate Meal 6S BeiRiarare Deena areata rele Joud-o' or apevens ecbub ia aia eDe 1471 122 23 
MSs ste tah Fie Alek tudes arene wrsatals mubyel par ecan Ge Saou & epee 1824 215 24 
ORT asargi:a' asa tay Ris aerate Males ofp oe aes RR SAG he ore 2193 159 24 
DOSS s ay eievcrene a0. Wie ClGiW ence WS Wit WLR eel elaialhm Pica races 2151 a Ny 8g 25 
ROLE s. oe aia aP Wis pce Se eke AWS Oe A es PETERS 2796 199 25 
PP  Rrautias Sieye: Rue evenew elas wis Bama laren Sabin iecei ate ees eee 4071 246 31 
ES Viz wine ta caie, ela os oth eel 0 acta io Berea ren ig al me ve ea fadig ade qoanaieth 4999 270 31 
DOSS ines e Ye Ges ol G.8 ci Su Melia ere LB aD OS gical a eKMUS eRe Le eck 2 Seo 6197 292 31 
Per cent 
IN CreASOK TO DST OS Bog snc seve ov-d.S0ha void Guo ene hlers C6 SuareS)0 hele 398.1 224.4 47.6 


Table 7.—Enrollment of 2,921 Club Members under Negro Men Agents by Years 
in Work, and By Counties With Work 


Years in Work is 
COUNTY Pe | spear 
2 3 4 
Alhemarlesascs.ceis dow male FSA 0o.c SO SG 54 27 6 6 202 
APPOMACEOR sj: 353,510 12/2 gle ecwiets a ais aa19 04 55 42 9 17 149 
Brunswick os 6.25 6 se ai wie pide sie bs 6 ave . 26 26 8 78 
Caroline ie. 6.4 ne iers.iata ayers eveue ; 30 27 146 
Charles City...... Mitte re ease vejaiere Keys 26 29 11 2 128 
Charlotte sis. ss shaid.cieie b's g.9 nue bev oop ls-41< a 4 37 31 7 “as 124 
Chesterfield........ SSSR ane dual woe aie 28 22 9 8 185 
Din wid 10...5(5,5: 322.6 cine Sistas dios wale cusiets 53 32 24 128 
Gloucester’saisisjera'sigisiaig gia leencle-siste 6.6 0-nie : 20 6 5 oe 64 
GREENS VIN 6474-4 6:3. sissies shea esserate Baha i 15 12 2 16 75 
Isle Of Wights i< sass vane ease ew es aes 64 13 41 26 185 
THUNENDUTES os cereid oidiais, ane 3 Fa Seo Tae 32 19 13 = 83 
Mecklenburg sect aj arsiave:o-arere sracsnaigtayets, avid a4 49 16 23 145 
NATKEM ONG ics fig Hicgioalend Sed Seer Ele ank HSS 42 199 22 2 339 
NOttOWAY:S foes adie bed SRE os aes 53 29 10 3 153 
POWhiatati zc scj00 erate a shires woes ewalat srs 31 26 3 14 135 
36 34 27 8 oss 
74 an 
pig toa Soh Rai aa fee 53 21 i4 28 175 
Biae'e dtn-dson'on arcinitncidicavein-e sings 2 15 17 17 8 76 
uf We) 9 a eas PRCT ER Te MIC a ee eee a Ie 788 661 244 161 2,921 





12 District Agent’s Office, Va. State College for Negroes. Special Communication, Feb. 8, 1932. 


13 Montgomery, OC. A., Ass’t. Director of Boys Club Work. Va. Agri. Ext. Div. Personal com- 
munication, Jan. 31, 1933. 


14 Charity, John L., District Agent, personal communication, Feb. 6, 1933. 
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Table 8.—Enrollment in Crop Projects, Acreage and Yield, 1932 





PROJECT Boys Girls No. Acres Yield 
Corns... 00 oie re toralensharan wile ‘fala, anceakahs 986 aweer 1,089 29,762 bu. 
Cotton..... eA Ra er TA ea 68 Bale. 78 95,229 lbs. 
COWDCRR S665 5it 554 Bima didn o'a oR SShdiase siece 23 eons 17 142 bu. 
Garden...... Tee ed re ere 173 625 398 RES AR EES 
Field, beans c's s)<<ists #3 a150.0 0's éaivaes 4 wars 3 36 bu. 
Soybeans....... TG ySveitala jai briataners SIR auh Ae 10 Rate 10 54 bu. 
Trish): POLALOEB's, ¢. ¢.aysSlerd 61555 ee veneisrsje ° 7 837 2,602 bu. 
Sweet potatoes...........+.. Byala. ayaet 41 6 25 957 bu. 
Peanuts i inte cpoucts gre.nvaiOee sie ss ates 229 Se Sie 209 10,143 bags 
Tobacco....... ICRI eh Ot 9 aranb is 9 4,800 lbs. 
Yard beautification...............6. 1 33 eee) | Woaxeerecayt Wt 

Potalan aerate cysts leBaos ahseteray 1,622 671 1,875 sseiavee neared 


PROJECT Value Cost Profit Prizes 

OG ait hard \cinedis Riesianiwed astaaesed SLA88100 $ 9,460.00 $ 5,421.00 $ 137.00 
OGELOU So in:a ole aceon ate OMS oe ee Roane eared 1,728.00 882.00 846.00 5.00 
COWPEA so iercieicieiseins eaisiaie So Sees 166.00 151.00 15.00 6.00 
Garden s.s6 sis.ais was ect ees Sere er 14,638.00 8,249.00 6,389.00 15.00 
Field beans........ ai Gatnaysre re tallaiai yates 36.00 10.00 26.00 Nn it eie 
Soybeans..... atevatat eve reterear acura saa fe pekey aun) 94.00 101.00 loss eee wietene 
Trish potatoes... .ccccesscvceccvves . 1,760.00 1,783.00 loss 4.00 
Sweet potatoes........ SSieiece dees Stare! Bie 586.00 375.00 211.00 5.00 
Peanuts..... Ree Se gte ate G iets Kaela 5,859.00 3,380.00 2,479.00 92.00 
Tobacco.......... aiare aiehel ere lowte ee Ss 700.00 240.00 360.00 Raia setwiere 
Yard beautification.......... eye a tesby aha Ske arenan here ra Oe Siete veue fh acauenerereted. ili Gahoissrersheceie 

Total sassy siec0hs Foate sitar eGeiansotcaxdl « Sere $40,448.00 $24,631.00 $15,747.00 $ 264.00 





Note: Similar data not available for the 2041 club members working under the supervision of the 
six Negro home demonstration agents. Their work was largely in home economic projects, though many 
had poultry and garden projects. 


Table 10.—Enrollment in Animal Projects, 1932 











PROJECT Boys Girls Number Animals 
RG: DER sie sheendi ahs 5 rbis Ara eeaisieraee aw Site ere Chace ace, ars Shane oe a 267 15 336 
Brecditigy pigs: 6iocs0.2id. a asters ed sh aera aeievwialaysietale trata beral eievale 5 sitiers 5 
Sow and litter............. HES Go BG We ay ate ts te Knre Ge Sots 7 1 52 
Dairy CALL its. hdyeiu) Sed cee ape aie len, 8 Stoney aie eh BR ese GSS oe eae 4 2 6 
POULT Ys 5s) sia bvstetate trea aig, soha's wd Sse ce Ss Gerla Sard toe aris 148 901 23,959 
Ota iiase Sod Goes ataspere.s i aa ated Bie tune etataerh ocd 426 919 24,358 





Table 11.—Financial Statement for Animal Projects* 





PROJECT Value Cost Profit Prizes 

Pat, Pies oc cess Redan; saigeverare olsen a ON Sane $ 3,576.00 $ 1,900.00 $ 1,676.00 $ 5.00 
Breeding pig.......... Soave racp yang seis cxesensee 65.00 49.00 16.00" | wacsue 
Sow: and) Witter s cies 6d bcisieg a0 enenaiet ston 306.00 130.00 176.00 invests 
Dairy, Galt Seinen peck wrsikansaealeagags 303.00 138.00 4ES.00' needa 
Poultry..... PERS Brieare LONE MER ated Gabe STS 14,249.00 6,756.00 7,493.00 24.00 
Mata si ciara vehace she aleve a gta eee -+.| $18,499.00 $ 8,973.00 $ 9,526.00 $29.00 





1 Source of data: Montgomery, C. A., Ass’t. Director, Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture 
and Home Economics, Blacksburg, Va. Special communication, February 2, 1933. 
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Vocational Agricultural Work 


Vocational agriculture for Negroes has been carried on chiefly 
through the county training schools. Their program is similar to that 
of the whites carried on in the vocational departments of high schools. 


The County Training School. A county training school is com- 
monly thought of as a central rural public school which offers instruction 
in both elementary and high school subjects. In the beginning, of course, 
none of these schools offered more than one or two years of high school 
work. 

This type of rural school for Negroes of the South had its origin in 
1911, six years before the Smith-Hughes Act was passed by the Federal 
congress. By the time the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917, Vir- 
ginia had seven county training schools.’ The courses of study followed 
by these central schools included some nature study, gardening and gen- 
eral agriculture. Each of the school grounds was sufficiently large to 
permit space for demonstration purposes. Home projects were likewise 
encouraged and carried on under the direction of teachers. It is appa- 
rent, then, that these schools helped to prepare the way for the Smith- 
Hughes work in the state. With the coming of the Smith-Hughes work 
the training schools became the logical centers for the establishment of 
vocational agriculture.’ 

In 1930 there were training schools in fifty counties. Their distri- 
bution is shown in Figure 2. In 1930-1931 four of the county training 
schools having vocational agricultural departments were listed as ac- 
credited high schools. Several others were almost ready to qualify.’ 

The vocational agriculture school program is an integral part of the 
public school system, headed by the State Department of Education. 
Through the State Board of Education it has definite connection with the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education from which it receives financial 
support and advice. Its standards are also set by the Federal Board. 


Relation of the 4-H Club Program and the Vocational Agricultural 
Program. Just as the 4-H clubs are not officially connected with the 
public school system, so the school vocational agricultural departments 
are not officially connected with the Agricultural College and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. On the other hand, there is much 


1 Nottoway, Albemarle, Caroline, York, Middlesex, Charles City and Sussex. These schools are 
named for the county in which they are located. 

2Le Beau, R. C., The Development of Agricultural Instruction Under the Smith-Hughes Act Among 
Negroes in Virginia. M. A. Thesis (unpublished) Ohio State Univ. 1932, pp. 147, 149. 


3 Circular, State Board of Education, 1930. 
4 Charles City, Gloucester, James City and Middlesex. 
5 Le Beau, Op. cit., p. 150. 
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freedom in the exchange of contacts and unofficial relationships. Voca- 
tional teachers are trained in the Agricultural College. Results of the 
work of the various divisions of the state experiment stations and the 
United States Department of Agriculture are freely available to the vo- 
cational teachers. 


The club work is entirely on a voluntary basis whereas the students 
in the vocational courses are under the usual school regulations when 
once they have enrolled in the vocational department. 


The vocational departments have a system of records and reports 
that apply to both students and teachers. They are followed up and 
rigidly checked by expert supervisors who also render them such aid as 
may be needed in carrying out their work. 


Among the primary purposes of the vocational program is the offer 
of systematic and definitely-organized instruction; therefore, it has set 
up very high standards to which it rigidly adheres. The prospective 
teachers in the field pursue courses of training in college which are sup- 
plemented by a period of practice teaching under critical supervision. 
Itinerant teachers spend much of their time in checking up on the 
methods and giving help in case of weaknesses and need of such help. 
Annual and district conferences are held for the purpose of discussing 
educational methods. Efficiency rating scales have also been developed 
as well as a salary advancement scale “both of which have been power- 
ful factors in influencing standards.” ° 


It is thus seen that the vocational program is one of intensive tech- 
nical instruction. The vocational teachers spend much time with the stu- 
dents and supervise closely their projects or enterprises throughout the 
major part of the year. The 4-H club work is more extensive and has as 
its major purpose the serving of the relatively large group who have 
neither the time nor the desire for the intensive type of education em- 
phasized by the vocational program. In their contacts with the parents 
of the boys the agricultural teachers exert a considerable influence on 
them as well. In fact, they tend to become outstanding community 
leaders. 


New Farmers of America in Virginia. The organization for white 
boys in vocational agriculture is known as the F. F. A., or the Future 
Farmers of America. In 1926, under the leadership of Professor Henry 
C. Groseclose, itinerant teacher-trainer for the whites, and Professor 
George W. Owens, itinerant teacher-trainer for Negroes, the organiza- 
tion known as N. F. A. (New Farmers of America in Virginia) was es- 


6 Garnett, W. E., Op. cit., p. 55. 
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tablished.’ The organization is somewhat fraternal in nature. The num- 
ber of local chapters has grown rapidly so that in 1930-1931 there were 
twenty-five in the state, with a membership of 552. The crganization 
conducts rallies, holds father-and-son banquets and sponsors picnics. It 
also publishes a bi-monthly paper, the “Chapter Chats.” Among its most 
important features is its emphasis on thrift bank savings. 


Objectives. The N. F. A. give these reasons for its existence. “As 
students of vocational agriculture and future citizens of Virginia, we sin- 
cerely believe that the future success of the race lies to a large extent in 
our ability to become better farmers, hence we have named our organ- 
ization, The New Farmers of America in Virginia. 

“Many great leaders like Booker T. Washington, R. R. Morton, G. 
W. Carver and a host of others, loved country life and held the opinion 
that intelligence and scientific knowledge are necessary to proper living 
in the country. To this idea they devoted every energy of head, hand 
and heart.” 

Each live chapter of the N. F. A. has a regular program of activities 
which it carries out. Among these are such features as: Maintaining 
bulletin boards for farmers, marketing eggs and other products co- 
operatively, father-and-son banquets, vacation tours, school ground im- 
provement, cooperative buying, stage plays and pageants, holding public 
debates on agricultural topics, community service, organizing and main- 
taining thrift banks, boosting the department of vocational agriculture, 
putting on demonstrations and exhibits at fairs, and patron’s day. 


Membership. In the N. F. A. there are three grades of active mem- 
bership based on achievement. These grades are: First, Farm Hand; 
second, Improved Farmer; and third, Modern Farmer. Only members 
who have attained the grade of Modern Farmer are eligible to hold of- 
fices in the state organization. 

The qualifications for membership in the different degrees of the N. 
F. A. are determined very largely by the following factors: 


a. Number of years enrolled in vocational agricultural instruction. 
b. The scope or size of the crop or animal project carried out, the efficiency 
shown in operations and results in economic returns. 


7 New Farmers of Virginia (N. F. V.) was the first name given the Student Agricultural Organiza- 
tion when it was formed in 1926. It was known by that name until the National Organization was 
formed a few years later. The name was then changed to N. F. A. (New Farmers of America). So it is 
now referred to as N. F. A. In speaking of the state association the designation ‘‘Virginia Association 
of New Farmers in America’”’ is used. Virginia belongs to what is known as a Sectional Organization 
since the National Organization is composed of about three or four Sectional Organizations. A truly Na- 
tional Organization, as such, has not yet been formed. Soon after the plan for a student organization, 
(F. F. A.) First Farmers of America, was worked out by its founder, Mr. Groseclose of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, itinerant teacher-trainer, and adopted by the white teachers, it was carried to the 
colored boys of the state by Mr. George W. Owens of Virginia State College for Negroes, itinerant 
teacher-trainer for colored boys. With the assistance of Mr. J. R. Thomas, teacher-trainer at the Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes, Mr. Owens drew up the plans for the organization. Mr. Owens is 
largely responsible for the development of the organization in Virginia and was also instrumental] in 
forming the National (sectional) Organization. (Thomas, J. R., who with Professor Owens kindly 
furnished the material for the following sketch of the organization. ) 
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c. The money saved and deposited in banks or productively invested, $25 
being the minimum in the second degree and $100 in the third degree. 


d. Scholarship standing in the various subjects. 


e. Active participation in athletic, literary, or other extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 


f. Evidences and ability in leadership and promise of future usefulness. 


Each degree has its pin or badge of bronze, silver or gold, with the 
state organization’s insignia—an owl seated on a plow with a rising sun 
and the motto, “Knowledge and Labor” and the letters N. F. A. engraved 
thereon. 

The first two degrees are conferred in the local chapters with proper 
initiation ceremonies. The third degree, or that of Modern Farmer, is 
conferred only at the state rally in Petersburg. This degree is limited to 
the best eight active members of the whole state. The honorary degree 
includes instructors, school principals, school superintendents, business 
men, farmers and others who are helping to promote vocational agricul- 
ture. 

In 1932 the N. F. A. of Virginia had 767 members distributed as fol- 
lows: Clod Hoppers (uninitiated members), 222; Farm Hands, 304; 
Improved Farmers, 223 ; and Modern Farmers, 18. 

In addition to the active Modern Farmers, the State Organization 
has also granted the degree of Honorary Modern Farmer to six persons 
(the constitutional limit being two each year). These are in 1927, Prof. 
J. P. Burley of Albemarle County and the oldest colored vocational 
teacher in the South, and G. W. Owen, teacher-trainer. In 1928, to Prof. 
J. R. Thomas, vocational teacher and assistant teacher-trainer at State 
College, and Rev. L. L. Davis, former vocational teacher of Caroline 
County, a successful leader for thirty-eight years, and for eight years 
a vocational teacher. In 1929 the Honorary Modern Farmer degree was 
conferred upon Dr. J. M. Gandy, president of Virginia State College for 
Negroes, for promoting and encouraging agricultural development, and 
also upon Prof. J. A. Oliver, vocational teacher in Charles City County, 
for ten years a very efficient, intelligent, progressive, young educator. 


Achievements. Perhaps one of the greatest benefits resulting from 
the organization of the N. F. A. has been to establish in the minds of its 
members new ideas and conceptions regarding the possibilities and op- 
portunities in agricultural education, rural life and leadership, also pride 
in their vocational practices and achievements. 

The splendid results reported from the N. F. A. chapters in stimu- 
lating and vitalizing the vocational program in agricultural education, 
have already justified the efforts put forth in promoting the organization. 
From a few members the N. F. A. have increased to about seven hun- 
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dred. This does not include adult vocational students in evening classes, 
nor many boys as yet in day-unit and part-time classes numbering some 
500. 

In the first year with about 500 N. F. A. members, the total bank 
deposits and investments were $17,867.94 out of a goal of $20,000 for July 
1, 1927. This does not include profits from projects which were $57,359. 
The early report for 1929 showed the following returns: Savings 
$12,335.46; farming investments $32,734.99; securities $5,125.49, and bet- 
terments $12,877.93, or a grand total of $63,073.87." 

A further picture of the results of the school work in vocational agri- 
culture and of the N. F. A. chapters is afforded by Tables 12 to 15. 

The growth of the State N. F. A. Association as shown by the 
amount of money needed to put over this program is indicated by the 
following figures: 


Amount Collected Amount Expended for 


From Chapters Various Expenses in 
Year as Dues Carrying Out Program 
DO ZR eet teak ao Stas Sate ad plane Se ES GIS $119.80 $100.00 
MOD: s.csait suapels ategareths aoesuagPSuntoeret amie” 9 eenaite 192.15 51.35 
L930) oo etitacnnety aandes oO sarap eile uA ar ee 343.08 279.85 
LO Sic 5S wets AR ahaa eh Aneto rare Gib ae hae 401.25 334.86 
VOSA ekisins GoNiiea eae o hide HEE ASRS CARR 430.00 217.00 


The high team scores in judging contest ranged from 934 points in 
1929 to 2,712 points in 1932 for the team placing first, as compared to 717 
points in 1927 and 2,313 points in 1932 for team with 10th place. The 
highest individual score jumped from 342 points in 1929 to 992 points in 
1932. The ten N. F. A. members having the highest savings accounts 
ranged from $205.00 to $985.00; while the ten highest thrift bank accounts 
ranged from $867.55 to $2,415.00. 


One of the important features of the N. F. A. work is that of thrift. 
Thrift banks are organized in all chapters and operated throughout the 
year. The following data represent, for the state as a whole, the signifi- 
cance of these thrift banks. The figures were reported by teachers but no 
way has been devised yet to check their accuracy, hence they may not be 
absolutely correct. However, they do represent a partial picture of the 
size of this movement. This is shown in Tables 16 and 17. 


8 July issue of the Chapter Chats, Department of Agr. Education of Virginia State College, and the 
State Board of Voc. Edu., 1931. 
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Table 12.—Individuals Reached in Federally-Aided Negro. Schools in Virginia, 








1918-19301 
Number of Individuals Reached Through: Number of |Average number 
SCHOOL YEAR — Agricultural ] Reached per 
All-Day | Day Unit} Part-Time | Evening All Teachers Instructor 
Classes | Classes Classes Classes | Classes 

AGVS6U 95 Ss sircisre cen 62 aXe ats peers 62 5 16 
1919-20. ..6e20e mae 94 z's ees staid 94 5 19 
920-31 6 ose cen ven 101 nas irate ate 101 5 20 
1921-22. 2.00% et cae| 156 ea re mined eee 156 8 20 
pA Aa Poe ee 210 27 eee . 237 10 24 
OCR Oa: sce is sadiais ia 310 67 eae 17 394 13 30 
EOSS-25 5 chatays. crouse aa 3877 84 oe 42 503 16 34 
192652655 siete secu 421 125 18 188 752 17 44 
TODG20T ccs hts oon 450 175 54 135 812 18 45 
1997-9855 Cans crecoad E77 196 40 223 1,036 21 49 
1928-29...... Cena 603 264 26 407 1,300 22 59 
1929-80........ ; 678 243 8 428 1,357 25 54 
otals<cs<avens 4,059 1,179 146 1,440 6,824 164 42 





1Le Beau, R. C., Op. cit., Table 43. 


Table 13.—Scope of Agricultural Projects Completed in Federally-Aided Negro 
Schools in Virginia, by Years, 1919-1929 + 














Year and All-Day Day-Unit Part-Time Evening Yearly 
Kind Classes Classes Classes Classes Total 

1919-20 

ACTOS: vo 503 Sai na\ars a Gidibie tele Sis LET 5 Mare Seats soue der are oil B09 Baio ornel| Pes bia Bre oS Keane 71.57 

ANIMAS e465) 2:7 4 ae Raval evant avers > > ns Peace . eee ee wee eraarers 32 

ASOD a) atalelogsarew a esie ualeet sie 164 Osetra ye tees hin E ECS ations oak wi oil hw rane wig eens lors 164 
1920-21 

ACTOR! (5 i6ai6is 39,5 oe ee ee SOS Gs, « Panes wrorcer tere hil So¥ Ses Rey suave ensillow pishanerdas.Caik 80.85 

ATG G © Ne sick, shor svi, a eherackie,Srquare DO Fem oN icasivarenSsevoncvava val ea Sed eases teed liane chaembita iehaders 90 

Birdie sis: aycanasarengavghayt A letaneie' a5 DEA  —* \blondumtevatigrarsin. [reve arahvarmyade me whic lecn es quaker pied 174 
1921-22 

ACPRE pect ctdk ims Ree Searee ere TBS SO She ees kchiems Tee anaes dle palears aapeats 133.39 

ATIMALG Saisree Kh specie cite eserevare es MO! Meena heisitia Seite Sb Beatie tke bedeneveGiels, tral 46 

BITS: iia, snaticnsie sfaisrars (aria! erarenanas AST | Witerssectrerayeranet ths aude shaneqevarer a at akeresoieteieheierts 437 
1922-23 

BOON, Fee bi ei ise be Eeew sar 220.27 O76: lls: apr atenrerei plese eeata aes 230.03 

Animals) occ 6 S06. 55 disaraaenre ahs 40 Ty With rabies ecahall iar ererenavesve. 08 41 

BIPOS aie: din, se <iase See sows’ F 420 Te Wiese. fated sleawet eve de 449 
1923-24 ! 

ACHES, 56s etans S Sra elcewen ayes 310.74 CAS a; ada] Cae teen ea 1.50 335.67 

ANIMALS * ai seaaiiuvscseies create Oacerde 83 t ME Ieee ee ree 4 88 

Bitds > 5 Ais crea SA ahans winks Grotvecs 850 ZOO —§  Wsdeeeaceies Seaweeds reise -..| 1,010 
1924-25 

SAGEGR) Kips ngece crud Berner See elas 663.84 GUAGE: News cm devas 39.50 753.84 

ATER TS iia Ss)a gy Saat ay gnadbovat andre 80 BO ye Biind iesmara inte Sayeeieeies 84 

BBiRGB) cythe Sosa 8 se EE cc 861 PRA) - Va SNE Bh ecseerltl Sie igo Siete ere ers 1,075 
1925-26 

RY oe hated aan ante tate toh oer 671.60 129.25 33.00 422 1,265.85 

Animals. oad crated desvene eee are 311 Tie asllhecceveree Sibiey 240 558 

Bird: | aides sane as A ere DAete pores s 2,040 00) a eee teeta 1,759 3,921 
1926-27 

IROEER oa sa essedyargiass Rua late sre heg eels 754.20 224.80 137.50 441.20 1,557.70 

ANTINBIG? Sis 5 cierera a S86 aver aton wand 151 23 26 3 203 

MBLC Bi- cs Scratere die ovaries et Sue eee 2,375 641 25 3,798 6,839 
1927-28 

ACKORN paola ae PSRecaameRA 869.60 246.20 46.45 757.50 1,908.75 

AWTS» enscatix ethics Rate ee Been 145 44 T 22 218 

Birds: Vaicietefonatas seve diane te,0 2,216 1,058 70 5,272 8,616 
1928-29 

ROPES el sis Ruste emiighe ts vemkeganprexpiprs 1,145.50 202 24 780.25 2,151.75 

ATMOS” 25.068 ee td Sea ee oe 44 SG 3s Nee aicearaie's 70 170 

Binds) Tagine: vantchtswele.e-ctss 6,703 1,325 100 17,251 25,379 
Totals 

Acres: aseciaitrnie sete meee 4,911.56 885.94 239.95 2,441.95 8,479 

AHN OLS 50k. 6 hanes Paap a es 1,022 136 33 339 1,530 

boils |: Mase tear On Rete ater yer reeer 16.240 3,549 195 28,080 48,084 





1 Le Beau, R. C., Op. cit., Table 44. 
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Table 14.—Enterprise Returns, 1930-1931 


All-Day and Evening 

Part-Time Class Classes 

Number ofp acres: cultivated... vicuirsjeg Sd cane atarailew.tus 9 ahele@t.aiw eleie 1,944 523 
Number, Of Snimsis: TAISCG) pce nice ié, dca: ons: ovale Gyevs Bie\e mrs ig 16.5 8 arererbie es wreseue 53 15 
Niimber of poultry vaised! ois .sie.8 sues boow so sea gin S eS Sues Sin Sel Mlewieie 12,664 24,004 
Projecto INCOMING: x avbtewidararvesyed« Satara aereie' sibs Biareiars wie Sepaaa MSE ONS $35,629 $6,524 





1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Number of Chapters .......... 18 21 23 25 25 27 
Total membership ............ 577 603 637 560 637 666 
Number Modern Farmers degrees 
WATE | Gveibca 2b) ste tneie ar ebeia) Os 8 8 8 8 15 15 
Number Modern Farmers in: 
Agricultural College ........ 3 2 1 2 1 0 
arming sie <2 eassacn ewes 3 1 3 1 1 0 
Voc). Apri In. HoS: stag apis s en 0 2 1 4 13 15 
BIBE WHEE io eisice os les sravelierei eperayard 2 3 3 1 0 0 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Savings ...ciscieeres $ 8,332.64 $ 7,326.49 $12,220.03 $21,791.25 $12,985.71 
Farming .....-sese008 31,384.02 28,266.02 18,999.96 32,988.03 21,861.41 
Securities ......+-2500- 4,001.10 3,483.08 13,398.65 15,927.51 12,975.59 
Betterment ........... 7,923.24 7,971.64 12,282.32 16,696.62 17,644.40 
TOtal, ate ce) s'azs-a0% 51,641.00 47,047.23 56,900.96 87,403.41 65,467.11 





Table 17.—Thrift Bank Accounts of the Twelve Highest Chapters 








Chapters Amount 
barley Gity dei. suia i avereed Gs oar ae ak os aie teid lore Carats larcarcar a cayeigr as Seanad ah anes where Gre ate ge eee $12,127.25 
MGC, hak WOE S.5 ST S Spans BSW Ore Re Clee Oe pina A See SEE. enw Aone ede ake Wer et etee 12,047.61 
es Se eee Se een eee wy ee etn Ve ae i ot ee git ee oe eee eee eae 11,042.00 
CRITE | 6:Sale aie 5.o 6 a6 51S die Rw ges Bre BE HR leye Nim ST eud:ls) See wlehbiinrSl yy ¥ Ble) Ome! e'rene, 3 al0Ke we 10,900.00 
Gut Derlanal Sessa: sind g diane wed eae nucle A 0s sandisk ac sia igang Sr aleve by wigegs mtar ote 6: gl ard¥al Weis @MeUN eel bere 8,595.00 
NAMREMGIE: ascde5; 55: u:sciuae vhiei once: Ssisy 9! Sree Bl oie WG ve cote eene lori Wie why egdusterers  Tisllevebe Sie hOre 4,820.00 
Virginia «State sci scpaigy sacele deny oad ase Gis 6s lays, aeapa: 50 Sena ate ise 1a eleuardye a Gia O4 gar a 4,639.40 
BEATIASBAS Sorccicss Sraate Sta Gud ite Sia. os PANCTE. IEW 6G, R, HRS Dias S WM steie Rie e SCRUM el aye page e 4,341.69 
GT OUCE RCS a ie corerety ove Loe gi the Shorey ata vane a a vala harks dy & Eta ete asia eye rasehacpeelelardiang Belgie glorarsimyer cela 3,347.02 
Meck Tem rire Ses sainycsrgy aya se, ba aie rh 1S Sioa, B Oy Sisie ue PSs ame oe g tee sumed pore mcpig. ae NB BIRKS E,Gre- Fotlahe uel gl 3,294.00 
MTD SATIS: rc siler dh okaca te eran a intern Os on tab ihr dial Mat aie Ge oa ta alet Ass) aehsilels lays tatel eave ys @ Stag ataeee 2,599.61 
INGEEOWS YS ol tracerissd: ccd aerate Aes eB BiCraie Seam aiw hg wy a Pio K elev ie Royal oubrraday erigreierls MARS eT ys we 2,564.00 


The following brief history of the young men who were elevated to 
the degree of Modern Farmer will show some of the accomplishments 
and qualifications of the young men in the N. F. A. organization. 

W. D. Jones is now completing his four years’ work in agriculture at Virginia 
State College. He is president of the local chapter and has always been a strong 
supporter of the work of his group and has served on many and various important 


committees. He has taken considerable interest in the group project work done 
by the vocational students. Last year he devoted 554 hours to his project work on 
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the school farm. He has done splendid work in classes and has an average grade 
of B. He is contemplating farming after this year and has made an excellent start 
towards this objective as he now has $1,400 invested in land and livestock. 


Paul R. Irving studied vocational agriculture one year in the Prince George 
County Training School and is now completing his third year at the Virginia State 
College. He is at present secretary of his local chapter and has served on many 
important committees. He has represented his chapter on judging teams and on 
athletic teams on several occasions. Paul has been very successful in supervised 
practice work and has made more than $600 net profit from three years of pro- 
jects. He is contemplating entering upon farming after graduating, and now has 
invested $1,482 in farming and has a savings account of $150. 


Haley Smith of Nansemond County is another one of those good boys who 
have been coming from the County of Nansemond. He has, during three years of 
supervised practice work, taken care of 30 acres of crops and 52 head of livestock. 
In his three years of supervised practice work he has devoted 4,350 hours to his 
work and has realized a net profit of more than $2,000. He is now president of his 
local chapter and has represented his school on judging teams and athletic teams. 


Richard Lewis of Nansemond County has the enviable record of having 
farmed 15 acres of land and taken care of 8 head of livestock for his supervised 
practice work over a period of three years. In addition to this, during the last 
year he was superintendent of a 5l-acre farm. He hag been quite industiious and 
devoted more than 2,000 hours to project work over three years, which have 
brought him in a total net profit of $1,165. His savings account, investment in 
farming, insurance, and so forth, are in excess of $900. He has been president of 
his local chapter for one year and active in other student organizations. 


Noel Trent of Cumberland County is an example of grit and determination. 
He has taken care of the major portion of the farming operations on his home 
farm for the past three or four years. He has been very active in Sunday school 
work and was president of the Athletic Association of his school in addition to 
holding office in his local chapter. His investments in savings and farming at 
present amount to over $1,000. 


W. H. Winston of Cumberland appears to have had a corner on many of the 
offices in his school and community. He has held positions as treasurer and chap- 
lain in local societies besides having been superintendent of a Sunday school, 
president of the Junior League for five years and president of his local chapter for 
four years. His scholarship has been of high grade and he has conducted con- 
tinuation projects in corn, hogs and tobacco for a period of five years. 


DeForest Booker leads the Cumberland group in scholarship with an average 
grade of B plus for all subjects. He has been quite active in the affairs of his chap- 
ter and his school and has held five offices having been re-elected to several of them 
for additional terms. He has conducted successful projects in tobacco, hogs, wheat 
and corn crops, and has invested $525 in savings, farming and betterments. 


Norman C. Booker of Cumberland has conducted some very satisfactory and 
worthwhile projects in corn, tobacco, potatoes and hogs. He has averaged more 
than three enterprises each year while studying vocational agriculture and has 
devoted, each year while studying, 1,250 hours to his work, realizing a profit of 
$370. He now has $350 invested in farming and $500 in saving accounts. 

The combined service of these young men represents five years of service as 
superintendents of Sunday schools, nine years as treasurer, ten years as secre- 
taries, four years as vice-presidents and nineteen years as president of local chap- 
ters and local organizations. The combined project work of the group embraced 
the production of 126 acres of crops and caring for 67 head of livestock. They have 
devoted 11,385 hours to their projects and have realized a profit of $5,580 from their 
toil. Their present profitable investments total $10,328 of which $1,640 is in sav- 
ings and $5,615 in farming. 


Methods of Stimulating Interest. In order to promote a healthy 
emulation among the members of the various chapters to develop skill 
and accuracy in agricultural arts, skill and practices, an annual judging 
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contest is held at the State College in which the vocational boys from the 
various schools compete in judging farm products consisting of such 
things as hogs, dairy cows, poultry, eggs, corn, wheat, white potatoes, 
cotton, and so forth. To the school team and individual making the 
highest scores, awards are given in the shape of a silver loving cup and 
gold or bronze medals. 

The aim of the State Organization of the N. F. A. is to have a pro- 
gressive program, and to constantly add some new feature or incentive 
to keep up interest and stimulate competition among the members. Each 
year has been marked by a corresponding increase in interest, attend- 
ance and variety in objectives and accomplishments. 


Athletic Activities. The athletic interest of the N. F. A. chapters has 
increased. They have promoted and conducted football, basketball and 
baseball teams and games as well as other forms of athletic sports. Many 
competitive games between chapter teams have been staged and much 
skill and athletic ability shown in many of the games. The present star 
pitcher on the college varsity team at the State College formerly pitched 
for one of these chapter teams. Ata recent rally at the State College a 
regular field day was held. Members of all or any chapter were privi- 
leged to participate. 

In the organizational activities described, little has been said about 
organizations for improvement of marketing conditions, both buying and 
selling or for the improvement of credit conditions. There are practi- 
cally no independent Negro organizations for such purposes. Negro 
farmers, however, along with white farmers have joined various types 
of marketing organizations such as Tobacco Marketing Association, 
Peanut Marketing Association, vegetable or produce associations, and so 
on. Negro farmers have also taken some advantage of the recent special 
credit provisions developed by the government. 


CASE STUDIES 
Organizations 


Case studies are presented here as a further picture of extension 
work activities. Three counties, Nansemond, Powhatan and Brunswick, 
have been selected to show, respectively, one that is outstanding, one 
that is average, and one that has lagged behind. 

Study Number One 

Nansemond County is situated in the southeastern section of the 
state. Over 60 per cent of the people are Negroes. It is strictly a farm- 
ing section. Approximately one-third of the farm land of the county is 
operated by Negroes. 
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Extension work was introduced in this county among the Negroes 
in 1914 by field agent J. B. Pierce. Since 1914 four Negro county agents 
have centered their efforts on the building up of a better rural life in 
Nansemond County. The progress of extension service here is evidenced 
by a well-organized plan of extension activities and by a constantly- 
improving standard of living on the part of the people. 


Goals have been set and programs of work planned. New methods 
have been introduced that have changed the type of farming. Better 
livestock has been brought in. The present county agent states that 
“the improved economic status is shown by increased bank accounts and 
by the replacement of their former homes with larger and more attractive 
structures having all modern equipment.” 


The County Advisory Board. The county advisory board is the cen- 
tral organization for all the cooperative extension activities in the county. 
Its general purposes and plan of organization were stated in the outline 
of the extension work set up. 


Community Clubs. There are twelve organized communities in 
Nansemond County with a total membership of 554 families. These 
twelve community centers include every farming section in the county. 
Three-fourths of the people are connected with these clubs. There are 
also twelve 4-H clubs with a total membership of 469 boys and girls. 


The Nansemond County Fair. The Negro County Fair Association 
of Nansemond County was organized in 1910. The association is com- 
posed of well-known Negro farmers in Nansemond and other nearby 
counties. Many business men other than farmers are also members of 
the association. The fair is the second oldest Negro farm organization in 
the county. It grew out of the Farmers’ Conference which is still an 
active organization. The fair has grown to such an extent that it is gen- 
erally called the “Negro State Fair.” It is usually held annually for four 
days in the month of October. Farmers in five nearby counties take an 
active interest in this fair. Since 1929 it has had the cooperation of 
Hampton Institute and the Virginia State College for Negroes. Both of 
these institutions display at the fair educational exhibits that attract large 
numbers of people each year. The fair association owns twenty-three 
acres of land, five exhibit buildings, a grand-stand and several other 
smaller buildings. 


The primary purpose of the fair is to bring to the public some idea 
of the advancement of the agricultural program. It also serves as an ad- 
vertisement of extension practices. It attempts to demonstrate to the 
public that quality as well as quantity is essential in making farm prod- 
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ucts profitable. These outstanding features are brought to the atten- 
tion of every one by competent judges who place prizes on the best ex- 
hibits. 

In 1931, twelve communities of the county took part in making the 
fair a success. For the first time the county was represented from every 
organized community with exhibits from both senior and junior organ- 
izations. There is improvement annually in the quality of products ex- 
hibited. A striking feature is the uniformity of exhibits. Each farmer 
who exhibits knows that his produce must be exceptionally good if he 
expects to get a prize. 


Conferences. The Farmers’ Conference has been referred to as the 
oldest Negro farm organization in Nansemond County. In August, 1932, 
a conference was held in the Mt. Zion community. “Canning by the 
pressure method” was demonstrated. Vegetables from five different 
communities were brought out to be canned by pressure cooking. As a 
result of this demonstration nearly 700 cans of vegetables were made in 
eight homes in one month. The other communities represented showed 
a similar interest in making use of the information given at the confer- 
ence. 

Junior Work. The junior work is a prominent part of the extension 
program in Nansemond County. There are twelve 4-H clubs in the 
county, one in each community. In 1927 the 4-H club enrollment was 
150; the enrollment for 1932 was 469. Connected with the 4-H club ac- 
tivities for this year were 48 adult leaders, 52 project captains, 5 judging 
teams and 8 demonstration teams. 

The work of the junior council is responsible for much of the prog- 
ress of 4-H club activities in the county. The junior council is made up 
of two members from each club—a boy and a girl—and the club leader. 
The council meets twice a year, spring and fall. At these meetings, new 
rules and plans for future activities are made. 


The leadership of the 4-H clubs is drawn from farm men and women 
who are interested in the progress of the young people. These leaders 
are selected by the various clubs of the county. They attend the various 
meetings and act generally in an advisory capacity. They are always 
on duty when there are picnics, trips and rallies. 


Crop Improvement. Nansemond County has made considerable 
gains in the quality, quantity and diversification of farm products since 
the introduction of extension methods. Corn was once a problem in the 
county, but now it is easily grown in any section. The United States Ag- 
ricultural Report shows an increase in the production of corn from 21 
bushels to 29 bushels per acre in the period of 1924-1929. A survey of 
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207 Negro farmers of this county showed that after following extension 
methods for five years their yields per acre jumped from 26 to 32 bushels. 
One man who followed extension methods gathered 95 barrels of corn 
from a 12-acre plot in 1932; or an average of 45 bushels per acre. This 
was 17 bushels more than the state average for 1931. 

Though Nansemond is not essentially a cotton-producing section, 
there has been a substantial increase in cotton production among Negro 
farmers both in acreage and in pounds. The twelve men who grew cot- 
ton for demonstration plots in 1932 made the following showing after 
heavy boll weevil damage. They grew 69 acres of cotton that yielded 
48,300 pounds or an average of 700 pounds per acre. The Holland Expe- 
riment Station gave valuable aid and information in these demonstra- 
tions.. 


Nansemond County has the special type of soil suitable for growing 
peanuts. Usually one-half of the crop acreage is planted to this crop. 
Since it is the chief money crop much study has been made as to the best 
methods to be used in growing peanuts successfully. The activities of 
the Holland Experiment Station and the peanut demonstrators which 
have been in progress since 1922 prove to the farmers that lime and crop 
rotation are the two essentials in raising profitable peanut crops. In 
applying this method a Mt. Zion Community Negro demonstrator was 
successful in growing 31 bags of peanuts to the acre. By following eco- 
nomic methods he was able to get his peanut crop limed and rotated for 
$15.00 whereas it had cost him $50.00 previously. 

By the use of cover crops soil improvement has become an outstand- 
ing feature of the extension program in Nansemond County. The cover 
crops that are used most extensively are rye, oats and soybeans. Soil fer- 
tility is being restored in every magisterial district by a number of 
farmers. In Myrtle community more than 1,100 acres of rye were sown 
in 1932 for grazing and soil fertility by Negro farmers. 


Lespedeza was used in the county by Negro farmers for the first time 
in 1932. This new crop was introduced for the purpose of promoting 
permanent pasture lands and building up the soil. 


Terracing was also used by Negro farmers for the first time in 1932 
as a means of maintaining soil fertility. Wiéith the aid of the county agent 
one farmer in Little Fork community laid ten terraces. This man esti- 
mated this project to have increased the value of his land by $500.00. 


Since the farmers have been using improved methods of soil build- 
ing the problem of hay has been practically solved for many. There has 
been a decided improvement in both the quantity and quality of hay that 
is now being produced. One farmer harvested from a field of three acres 
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(1932) five tons of winter oats. He reseeded the same plot during the 
summer to soybeans and cowpeas. Four more tons of hay were har- 
vested during the fall. 

The “live-at-home program” has done much in creating interest in 
gardens. Annually large numbers are being cultivated. This project 
has received county-wide attention and results may be seen in every mag- 
isterial district. This growth of interest in gardens has been stimulated 
by the garden campaigns conducted annually for five years by the Farm- 
ers’ Conference. 

The Manning community was outstanding in garden projects for 
1932. At their monthly meetings the year-round garden plan was dis- 
cussed. Every member pledged his cooperation. Seeds were ordered 
cooperatively by the club. Suggestive garden charts were issued to every 
one in the community. During the month of July, 1932, the gardens were 
checked. Five new vegetables were found growing in twenty-one gar- 
dens. Eleven different vegetables were found growing where six grew 
the previous year. 


Livestock. Each year finds the Negro farmers of Nansemond 
County more interested in improved methods of livestock raising. This 
phase of farming is now very closely allied with crop rotation. Demon- 
stration centers have developed in various sections of the county. More 
and more attention is given to the raising of poultry and swine. Em- 
phasis has been put on methods of breeding, culling and feeding. Farm- 
ers are seeing the advantages of well ventilated and sanitary houses for 
their swine and poultry. They have also learned by demonstration some- 
thing of the commercial advantages of swine and poultry. 


Home improvement. Beautifying homes and public centers has been 
one of the important features of the Extension Program in Nansemond 
County. The County Advisory Board adopted a five-year program of 
beautification. The object of this movement is to raise the value of prop- 
erty and also to develop the aesthetic life of the people. Since the beau- 
tification program started in the county, five churches have graded their 
lawns and set out shrubbery. Eight schools have done likewise. Twenty- 
eight homes took definite steps in 1932 to make their homes beautiful by 
transplanting shrubbery and seeding their lawns. 


Factors Contributing to Successful Extension Activities in Nanse- 
mond County. Among the factors contributing to successful organiza- 
tional development among Negro farmers in Nansemond County the fol- 
lowing are outstanding. In the various units of organization definite 
goals were set. There was always organization for some definite pur- 
pose. Some community problem is selected for attack. The program 
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has been in the light of improved methods of agriculture and the changes 
that are taking place in the community. The necessity for a goal; the 
cooperation that the project will demand; and the need of definite knowl- 
edge of the situation to be dealt with are some of the factors taken into 
account in organizing a community. 

Leadership has played an important role in successful organization. 
The plan of work has been carefully divided into its various units and a 
careful selection of leaders made to take charge of each. These leaders 
are farmers who are constantly seeking new ideas and new methods in 
farming. They are charged with the responsibility of conducting con- 
ferences and community club meetings. They also have charge of all 
demonstrations. It is their duty to see that the entire community re- 
ceives plans for new projects. 

The leadership in Cypress Chapel District is an example of one that 
serves the community with unusual efficiency. The meeting of all the 
clubs has been taken over by the leaders of the district. Over a period of 
two years the leaders have given two days a month to community im- 
provement—assisting in such projects as gardening, installing pumps in 
kitchens with sinks, whitewashing and painting. Their school and church 
yards were graded and cleared for transplanting suitable shrubbery. 
Through their local meetings they have planned a kitchen and garden 
campaign to be started in the spring of 1933. 


Outstanding Adult Work. William Peele of Route No. 1, Suffolk. has done 
outstanding work in “the live-at-home program” this year (1932). This program 
was discussed in the community meetings that were held near his home during 
the winter of 1931-1932. He went home and began working on these new ideas. 
He arranged early in the year two acres for truck crops. He had two cows and a 
flock of forty hens. With his summer and fall crops in the two acres that had 
been prepared for truck, Mr. Peele sold during the summer; Cabbage, early peas, 
beets, turnips, beans, and has the following vegetables to sell this fall and winter: 
Collards, spinach, fall turnips, winter cabbage, two kinds of winter kale, white 
potatoes and sweet potatoes. Mr. Peele has sold on an average of five pounds of 
butter from the two cows and ten gallons of sweet and sour milk every week for 
six months. Five and six dozens of eggs and some chickens are taken to the market 
every week. Returns from these sales amounted to $332 by November 15, 1932. 
In addition he has supplied his family of eight with food from his farm. The only 
articles purchased have been sugar and flour. He has over sixty gallons of sor- 
ghum syrup for use during the winter. Not only hag the “live-at-home program” 
proved beneficial to Mr. Peele, but others in this community are reaping the same 
kind of benefit by following these improved practices. 


Outstanding Club Work. Wayman Owens, of Route No. 1, Suffolk, a member 
of the Lummis 4-H club, has done outstanding work in growing corn. Wayman has 
been a club member since 1926 and grew his first acre of corn during that year. 
Not satisfied, because he did not win the first prize at the fair with his corn, he 
went to the county agent for information as to where he might get some goad 
seed. During the year of 1927 ten pecks of Casey’s purebred corn were purchased 
from Surry County and Wayman received one gallon for his seed that spring. 
That was when his work started as a corn demonstrator. With his corn that fall 
at the County Fair he won the first place in the shelling contest and the third 
place on the exhibit. This club boy did not let this stop him. His goal was the 
sweepstakes at all fairs, and to see how much he could raise on his father’s farm. 
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For five years Wayman won first and second places at the County Fair with his 
corn. This year Wayman was successful in taking the sweepstakes at the State 
and County Fairs. His corn won three consecutive years in the shelling at the 
Tidewater Fair. Since he has been growing this corn his father has adopted not 
only the use of this seed, but the methods that Wayman has been using in fertil- 
izing and cultivating. Wayman has grown as much as 65 bushels of corn to the 
acre. With his corn this year he surprised himself. He was disappointed when 
his father told him that he could not let him have the fertilizer that he wanted 
for his corn. Instead of using fertilizer Wayman composted his acre this year 
with eight tons of barnyard manure. This was plowed in by March 20th. The 
field was thoroughly harrowed three times before the corn was planted in April. 
When Wayman laid his corn by in the summer 100 pounds of sulphate of ammo- 
nia was applied. He harvested 52 bushels of corn this fall. His father’s crop aver- 
aged 45 bushels to the acre. This year is the first time that he has won the 
sweepstakes at the two fairs. Besides this Wayman has been making good by sell- 
ing his corn for seed. The second year his corn won at the shelling contest he 
sold $6.50 worth of seed to his neighbors and since the five years he has been 
growing corn he has collected $34.50 from the sale of seed. As a result of his 
work in growing good corn in his community ten farmers and eleven club boys 
are growing the same kind of corn. These farmers have managed to raise their 
yield after adopting this good seed, from 15 bushels to 27 bushels to the acre. 
Wayman is well pleased with his work and knows that other farmers have been 
greatly helped. The personal initiative shown by this youth is serving as a stim- 
ulus throughout his community. 


: Study Number Two 
Extension Activities in Powhatan. Powhatan County is in the east- 
central section of Virginia. According to the 1930 Census, Powhatan 
County has a Negro population of 3,155. Of this number 556 men and 
50 women make their living from the soil. 


The Extension program was launched in this county in 1918 under 
the leadership of Mr. W. H. Walton who was appointed farm demonstra- 
tion agent. Mr. Walton states that “When the work started here the 
farms owned by Negroes were undeveloped. The farmers did not make 
enough produce from their farms to supply their needs. The local mer- 
chants flourished on them by selling them feed for their stock and for 
their families at high prices. The soil was depleted and nothing was 
being done to restore or maintain its fertility. The average yield per 
acre of wheat was 10 bushels and of corn 23 bushels.” 


Among the first tasks of the county agent was to set up an organi- 
zation for the successful attacking of these problems; to sell the exten- 
sion idea and methods to the farmers. The organization attempts to fol- 
low the general scheme set up by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for extension workers. 


Two years after the beginning of extension work in the county the 
Colored Fair Association was organized. Its officers are elected annually. 
For twelve years there has been an exhibition of farm and home products 
by the citizens of the county. Each year there has been increased in- 
terest and a wholesome and friendly competition. The first fair was held 
on the local grounds owned by the white citizens. The first fair was a 
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Table 18.—Progress Report On Adult Work in Nansemond County 





Work Amount of Work 
Planned Accomplished 
County Activities 
Community to be organized ............0020es Leacess camnoys 1 1 
Communitiest0; DE. WOrked) -s55 dss. cisveus enbaiaceand Sieve lentil stewaue 4% 12 12 
Advisory meetings planned .............2020008 Rip Aloe wore ee 2 2 
Conferences’ Planned” 9.3) 4: $14.81 ssa sre aletslaisjendia ei ay atta, sieeve Mreseieleg 3 2 
COUNEY IRIE DIANNE ay 25. a)-o" 01:5, aye-ra, Oud! Rik gain feyeis oud AAW le eiBlernsere Wie os 1 sf 
Delegates to State Advisory ..... e¥g) gush ere meveteus 5Gipreve.9reiiekt sTe0R 3 3 
Community Activities 
Beautification 
Church yards planned !:.S.0. cece Ow Fed hale hae ead en 12 5 
School yards planned ...... Fis SAR CeE lear CEs aneeeel Arereqe tate shee Gree 12 8 
Homie: yards: PIANN|, 5:60 o:i6..56.6 fnvere ee aia is 6 Sia wisi sr eralersislale sats 12 28 
Community meetings .......... mnie ie ey Shao aufarrauaii 6 ie veleans<boe 48 59 
Engineering 
Farm terraces planned ............+.- SudPovsravionetarclataysrasarcte & 12 15 
Water ‘supplies: planned. 5.2... bicjees ee eee eiee value’ ceekes & 1 13 
Hog houses planned ...... Siivaietaie Arcietorale a} eee arg pageratotarte rs segs 12 8 
Poultry: howses) planed 5 oes cs:seisosis 3 Sede wie Sydns 16 Riess reve Shepway ere 12 14 
311 
Field Crops 
Corn GemOnstrations: 6.1i..6.8 beck Winds n al eld cie web Os See Cae + 12 12 
Cotton::demonstrations: | 6:6 a ois" 56 ales 510.0, d06 ares wieblead. e's 12 11 
Peanut demonstrations... ooo 6 soc) a oe bres ayaiitnevere 6 ol siete ce wiabisvee 12 11 
811 
Soil Improvement 
Pastures planned ...... a eedrafete SieiGiel alavaken Crone referent Se Ata signs 12 12 
Cover crops planned, including rye, oats, soybeans ......... 12 12 
29° 
Horticulture 
Gardens planned, home supply ........... cece eeeeeeeeaes 12 12 
651 
Truck: farming: plavined: o.sicgioisias: areca ia shaereshaatereferg.cra's Shaverei eres Te 8 
P 181 
Livestock 
Family cows planned ....... RN sake Ragtedree su emuartnentee tare: ore 12 16 
Hog: demonstrations. oe 6:0.eyeranig aierars bles ca ed) ae wae wees ea i 12 12 
491 
Poultry Flocks 
Culling ‘and feeding planned. £6 9.6.0.6:4 6006.0 y ese te eee es 12 12 
261 


1 Others adopting practices. 


Table 19.—Progress Report On Junior Work in Nansemond County 





Work Amount of Work 
Planned Accomplished 
County Activities 
Glubtd Be organized) cis jsxciscavedeatevens cavers ia done ie save fe haves pata pues Whane! StcvNs 1 1 
GEE Es TH OTERO oh. 5 se prndsh ie wee-34 es aon ee Sl ae ea era kare Ree bie oh 12 
SuNnion Couricil Meetings ss 625 suas ce. ie ferard io sachrw ve gn ays dis faneyo dae oe loner Seva 2 1 
Rally planned! ci Rxars aaewsers stirs (oo Saws Gres area ySuts Gah ty sue vere, Ckovenaere, Were ere 1 1 
RIGS -EXHiDItEd COl sie inate ohsceqeystere 6a he ord. scbneryieneidng. sraheriove” 3! Gusbakete. hteclelee 2 2 
Exhibits for State Fair. aie oece hy 0e escent le Cet WOAH eel ese RR OR 100 83 
Exhibits, for County: Baie az. jite.d aysia. oi eieca eraseneie kg onbra ip eusiigis: alatene eae 300 312 
Delegates to State Short Course planned ..........2 eee eee eeeee 15 9 
Community Activities 

Buying purebred eggs and cockerels ........00 0 eee eeeeeeneeeee 24 18 
Field Crops 

CO -GEMONBUTALIONS. 4:5),5 5: 015, oie ve SyoSne.e he estate Gide. elare enjaierd.e lave Ss 2 54 

Cotton -Gemongerations) sic: 9ie-s.d05 Gres ainss o/b) aathaye arapelerecsngeraretae gt ee 13 17 

Peanut, GEmMONStrAbLONB:, wv Piss, hig Wace.ci0 Gren Day dinid odes Bde wales, eres we 12 63 

Garden Cemonstrations. i.s:526: 508 asters: Siesspererane Tondias aierd Cecaie lech WP oh ar 12 174 
Livestock 

Pig> demOnstratius?. iis, sv cia.sval sisho-woevenetate ch dyerd wie Biase wlacavaserenwtacer ners 12 39 

Poultry AEMONBTTALIONG. .. oss ec se srezetees oie 6.0) 30 lei Wigan eid Giese. ee pre 12 115 
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Approximate value of produce grown by club members during year 


Value Cost Profit 

Garden projects completed ..............4.- DT Abs Say S cyasertcerm ante ereae $1,606 3 698 $ 908 
Peanut projects completed ..............4% CS aSiragsiaia quadieearss 1,678 1,005 673 
Corn projects completed ............-20005 OOF eas samist Genel 839 527 812 
Cotton projects completed ................ IE grata eh sist Sioa epelave 375 265 110 
Poultry projects completed ............... ERB ys c.Sveitvevstersvarp ners 810 476 333 
Fat pig projects completed .............4.. Dewars tee ceraittawiatig ger? 461 231 230 
Sow and litter projects completed .......... LA Et DER ea 164 82 62 
$2,628 


Source of data: The 1932 report of the County Agent, J. P. Reid; personal interviews with Mr. 
Reid and District Agent T. B. Patterson, Va. State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Va. 


marked success. The white citizens offered their grounds again for the 
second year but with the rental cost almost doubled. The Colored Fair 
Association, however, decided to use their surplus cash from the pro- 
ceeds of their first fair to purchase their own fair grounds. They found it 
possible to purchase a site containing 22.6 acres at a cost of fifty dollars 
per acre. This plot of land is on the national highway near the county 
seat and is therefore accessible to all the people of the county. There 
were, however, no buildings that could be used for their exhibitions and 
general fair purposes. Thus arose further necessity for providing ade- 
quate ways and means for carrying on the fair. But this also gave op- 
portunity for the demonstration of a community spirit. The county agent 
called together a group of his advisors and supporters and discussed with 
them the possibility of erecting adequate buildings in a short time and 
with little expense if all were willing to cooperate. A call for volunteers 
was made. Men came from all sections of the county with their wagons, 
trucks, axes and saws. The timber from their newly-purchased plot of 
land was cut and carried to a nearby sawmill without any cost to the fair 
association. In thirty days from the time of the call for volunteers the 
exhibits for the second annual fair were in the building. The only cost 
was for materials. The labor was all free. The interest has continued to 
increase. The building has been enlarged to meet growing needs. Prac- 
tically one thousand exhibits are shown annually. More than $200 a year 
is paid in premiums. 

Crop Production. It is estimated that more than 150 farmers out of 
about 600 are raising enough from their farms to supply their families, 
feed their stock and with a surplus to sell. Improved methods of culti- 
vation have come into general practice. Fall plowing, liming, and cover 
crops have raised the fertility of the soil and increased its productivity. 
One farmer in 1931 raised 75 bushels of corn from one and a half acres of 
land at a net profit of $27.60. There are approximately 100 demonstra- 
tion plots in alfalfa. Instead of getting a yield of 10 and 23 bushels of 
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wheat and corn, respectively, the demonstration yield now averages 26 
and 38 bushels per acre for wheat and corn respectively. 


Livestock and Poultry. A better type of livestock and poultry has 
been introduced in the county since extension methods have been used. 
Purebreds are rapidly replacing the mongrel stock. Breeding stations 
have been set up for poultry, and methods of culling and feeding are more 
and more being followed. Many boys and girls are making enough from 
their livestock and poultry projects “to pay their winter’s schooling.” 
One boy, a member of the 4-H club, took as his first project a pig which 
he sold at $25.00. This was the beginning of his bank account to which 
he steadily added so that at the time of his marriage his bank balance was 
over $500.00. 


4-H Club Activities and Influence. There are in the county ten 4-H 
clubs with a total membership of 179, 64 boys and 115 girls. Each year 
a reasonable percentage of the 4-H boys and girls are graduating from 
the local schools and going off for advanced study. An ex-4-H club boy, 
a graduate of Hampton Institute, is now an instructor in St. Emma’s 
College, a local institution. Another young man who made his first 
money from his 4-H club projects is in the graduating class at the Vir- 
ginia State College. Other boys and girls are making similar progress 
which they and their parents attribute to their 4-H club activities. 


Faustina and Pearl Simpson (the eldest of a large family) of Tren- 
holm, Virginia, (Powhatan County) have been active club members since 
1924. In the fall of 1932 they matriculated in the Junior College Depart- 
ment of the St. Paul School, Lawrenceville, Virginia. They not only 
helped themselves while in the local schools but were able to save enough 
from the 4-H club projects to enter college. 


They write the following comment on the value of 4-H club work 
and what it has meant to them: “The benefit one gets from being a mem- 
ber of the 4-H club can not be fully estimated in dollars and cents. It is 
true that the club members of Powhatan have been successful in winning 
prizes in the county, state and even national contests, but it is not this 
achievement that we prize most. It is the training in leadership, the con- 
tact with boys and girls who are looking forward to making beautiful 
homes, more profitable farms and better social conditions among the 
people with whom we live. 


“No boy or girl can be a true member of the 4-H club without a 
spirit of cooperation. That spirit of cooperation must permeate the en- 
tire community. Therefore, let us put forth every effort to make the best 
better and— 
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“Pledge our heads to clearer thinking, 
Our hands to larger service, 
Our hearts to greater loyalty, 
Our health to better living 
For our club, community and country.” * 


Study Number Three 
Extension Program in Brunswick. Brunswick County is situated in 
the southern part of Virginia. According to the 1930 population census 
more than 50 per cent of its population are Negroes (total population, 
20,468; Negroes, 12,017). There are 3,210 Negroes engaged in agricul- 
ture . . . that is, this number make their living from the soil. 


Agricultural Extension work started in Brunswick County in 1914 
under the leadership of Herman Russell. He was later succeeded by H. 
C. Green. The general program of work is similar to that adopted by the 
other counties. A study of the agent’s annual report for 1932 shows that 
there is no well-defined objective or goal set for the work in this county. 
In 1932 the extension program was conducted in twelve communities. 
There were twelve 4-H clubs with a membership of 116 boys. 

According to the county agent’s report for 1932, eight communities 
increased their acreage of food crops, legumes for hay and soil improve- 
ment as a result of the extension program. The following demonstra- 
tions were conducted during the year: 


Name of Project Number 

Junior Demonstrations 

COE, SAA kwaiektidalas eee Wasa T eaamee 45 

SWC POtatOSs oies se ain siedvesans 2 

CGOETOR | 55.5 Se Roe acne e OP ae ee Sd oH 22 
Adult Demonstrations 

CORN ech sa en kale es tae Deb as eas 25 

WHERE Rpriidiog. oat awerdeeraps dans eeaaceraernis 3 

ETRY vere sra.a.dos aan hixesed acbpaa tele dragetvn ee 4 


The farm agent secured 989 loans for farmers. These loans amounted 
to $70,000. As a whole, Brunswick County has lagged far behind in its 
extension work, both in its general program and the response to leader- 
ship. According to the farm agent the following are some of the factors 
contributing to the retarded progress of extension work in Brunswick 
County: 


a. It is difficult to get the people of the county to put in practice the infor- 
mation they are receiving. 

b. Illiteracy, indifference and the lack of cooperation stand in the way of 
progress. 

c. Fifty per cent of the people are tenants. 


1 Source of data: The data presented here were secured through personal interviews with W. H. 
Walton, County Agent of Powhatan County since 1918 when the work was started. Also the reports 
from the District Agent’s office for 1918, 1924 and 1928 were consulted. 
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well. Indeed, they are the official representatives of the educational pro- 
gram in their communities. Thus through these leaders the churches 
and schools are more and more cooperating for rural improvement. 


The distribution of the county training schools by counties was 
shown in Figure 2. Their enrollment is shown in Table 20. This en- 
rollment includes 731 boys and 1,593 girls or a total of 2,324 in high 
school grades. 


The Rosenwald Fund has given substantial aid toward good build- 
ings for the county training schools. This fund contributed $1,703,885 
between 1913 and 1930 to help with the building of 363 Virginia Negro 
schools. 


Agricultural Leaders 


The third source producing a new leadership in rural Virginia are 
the agricultural education movements. These movements have initiated 
a type of rural program that has demanded a specially-trained leadership 
and a definite organization of activities. The two phases of this program 
have been analyzed in a previous section. However, little was said about 
the personnel under whose supervision this work is carried on. 


The extension program is under the direct supervision of men and 
women who have been selected and appointed on the basis of their lead- 
ership qualities as evidenced by their training, experience, community 
activities, and their success on their own farms or as homemakers. These 
factors, along with the confidence of the people, are among the neces- 
sary elements in the qualification of a farm agent or a home demonstra- 
tion agent. They must be able, also, to organize effectively and keep up 
interest in the extension program. They are judged largely by what they 
are able to accomplish in such matters as soil improvement, improvement 
in field crops, livestock and home improvement. They are also judged by 
their ability to “sell” the program of agricultural extension to the people. 
They must be able to keep accurate records of work done, as well as to 
follow state plans for work and cooperation. They must be able to sense 
the needs of their communities and organize to meet those needs. 


No farm agent necessarily goes into a community with the sole pur- 
pose of becoming a leader. He does, however, go into the community 
to lead the way, both by example and teaching, to a better farm life. In 
so far as he is able to accomplish these ends, he automatically becomes 
a leader, especially in matters relating to farm activities and improve- 
ment. If the agent is wise enough, and in most cases he is, to cooperate 
with other community institutions—the church, the school, and the 
lodges—he becomes the leader of the entire community. 
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Table 20.—Enrollment of County Training Schools by Counties, 1929-30 























County Boys Girls Total 
ATBEMATICS 45. 3.3.26 Gre saisjerenes OE. ay Re. S, 5, 9 os ecb Spblallnvds eves 8 ate 69 62 131 
AP POMALL ON” 55 /yua%, Scars ceseiace leveng ior eios Rie wate AySiS,a¥ale: Gnd eybbar ere 41 45 86 
BCQTO Heise ah. eh Dpevsia sratans dcaetaiaeialeo da eieveane alakern saps 105 156 261 
BOCKIN SHE: 6b tnstgt an Pi BG, wings GAH Baier toe oewewes Oe Re 53 65 118 
CAMP DENT sala, care ais inna duds ane BX a) eae D eagub te ayara eke 58 66 124 
WAKOLINES chor cute Syacticpraiteabaie Sues Saco lecere MGA DA SYD East Ragas ae De woe 68 113 181 
Charles: City oi Sent eOET oe supa a etysraissarsde genase auate waya 98 127 225 
ODBTIOWS S22 resi naGiiie dh, Fed aides. BS eLeate Biot Ta oie Fae wleche 72 57 129 
Chesterfield Bevaie 142 141 283 
Clarke icii,3.8s or 56 62 118 
Cumberland .... 80 88 163 
Dinwiddie 81 100 181 
QU GUAGR - Acrove sea YoU ee op SH SLSietignopnitas eGR Ora tae. oar eakanghasare 130 123 258 
BEES IAREMIID, rgd alta ag Search ode alas g da seb nary aeavaUgyasevanad, Shave sehon eebiare 74 78 152 
GONGERTER: satiate arse otende Beiter eS SIONS Be hints wlan scaare 105 119 224 
AOGOCHN AIG 43, doais fay 5-5) sue aieitetny gu5in G1 ake ate eee certs Sse aS a RES 63 76 139 
GEGTISVAITE® 0) aarti Guepaierw Sectudisnere pieadiayh, exe ed esata alain nceee 212 257 469 
RQ LTSE. “50 5) w tawcuetaaer-auene’ wiahendy big) sland -gie-g: shavateas suse graisePine-a 107 164 271 
MANGVEd: “4502 Dig a.0s8-gigrire a Sees eS PUSS Se TURNER 76 101 TT 
OMNI GG? ho 95 egy thea 00,4 oNerayasana “ahaha a baahas oS eS Dalealare ers 99 136 235 
BL GOURY. ta, 52% ote SS aya em aseetaliclinvs ante de |e bee e dpe -ade-S15. Sete 142 202 344 
Maley OL) WAG G50 55S oa ser sana eievayons’’bra ert%ePeia eee e's spb iaen dns 92 144 236 
BRITA CORY Ss A6: Sugtesd Pahac sain: Soe etebbie wie Ak ate Resse aL Soo a we 126 159 285 
Ring 8nd Queen: ays.2sb:44,% ooh dare DaSispraeoyrara ayers averse 99 128 227 
BS WALA Mrstevalavaveyelan cto tad baa aria eals gutta saa eee 81 70 151 
TIANCESGET, occ. a Sia See iw anay ocd. Wena and ate Hee ebe DIRS IOS: Apel Ss 97 142 239 
TOUISA™ 9.2.5 Sits, alee SUAR Sid 4 is paas Sl rivenaed.eredeles Ae subasiersiai bear Giacece 60 56 116 
WUNEM DUNE 5 dna 259 Srdiaut: Didar ions 85 100 185 
Mathews si.c005)3% ears 57 46 103 
Mecklenburg 4 152 206 358 
MEG CIERER si a8%s Scie neta a as SMANG he Lr SreubnaPbueries Se See ekehenealatelin e 115 140 255 
Nansemond 121 143 264 
NOPIOMK : Sees copnareldavesayaarans persue a ela daihers lela aibrWiane nas aul eieee 109 172 281 
Northiim Berd es6 ais: see hig 9 aie solavetarer SS. cre atarecaiaparevane.ad 143 139 282 
NGUCOWRY: Si0:2.5.ateiaatcra a yeisteue: s4y ahepoustane ae Peduareueda atone Ghee. 8 191 238 429 
OFAN BOO 6 5.5 apa tareriaysuauty-c, aise Aub MAD AYERS fm fap aroratts acane arava ie 56 56 112 
PUPESVIVATIE: sahara saiane e/arg anata aushe ater dias apecatens, *.ayaiay eceant ee 158 242 400 
Prince: MaWaTd> :cicias,0 3 sin AOA wicwietee Qin ase etine ahha ee 153 200 353 
PIHCE GGOTZE:. areisi0-4 chard gnsceheied be 8 avoke Selva dpace dado araicyh ares 110 125 235 
AV ASIG 2s 5 Sess tugs aisit ed acer eM ahtnainua tbe eptu atede A areal ie acs 149 121 270 
ROGNOES gp acsvn sisravaveralessnet te phihore ea aodals. ole terete ws eal 101 117 218 
ACG DELO ea cayin te Sub, ginal one mie Ry orSus, Wladie nego DNS aeNS Ra tehs See Baays 118 121 239 
ROCHINZNAMS, . sigue horn DahG Garson pale, Fy Sates Mea Riaiarelg ate 101 99 200 
SOMHHAMPCGN, (5, b,c sce e\euaseings ernst wes Wa Saha Gieteaceara am sans 150 173 323 
SPOtSVIVANTAS siaiiic essere ae ow che siaare d.o-aGi@ sonimusarelace Wilate ous 57 56 113 
SUISSE. ois, seer eriaytehingerigs oh vier NVR Aste ai) ec dade, wee, Wistar etede Be ce 123 163 286 
Washington ... 48 59 107 
WHRCY oSid fpeS: dons 47 60 107 
WGI O® os sscaraiccansta ous ata spetter aint beats sagas ane 6 ids sericea ded aEs GIR 65 65 130 
SOL! Ssh Ris is-cis Gade ahha Sudietartys Wane GMO. ORS Rees 101 103 204 
4,996 5,986 10,9621 





+ Gresham, W. D., State Supervisor of Negro Education. Office files. 


The farm agent’s position as leader is a strategic one. He stands 
between the people and the state authorities, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. He is the people’s official representative residing in their midst. 
They seek his counsel and assistance in their personal problems. They 
trust their children to his care on picnics, on state conferences, and other 
activities, both in and out of the community. In 1932, twenty-four men 
and six women served thirty-one counties in Virginia, as this type of 
rural Jeader. 


To aid in rating the efficiency of the county agent’s work, an effi- 
ciency scale has been worked out as follows: 
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Efficiency Scale 


1. ‘Work: accomplished | oi.jcsscis S4.c0ets Se. Zidane sdsledd de 40% 
(a) Soil improvement 
(b) Field crops 
(c) Livestock 
(d) Home improvement 


Zi “AVOPUINESSS. eee sss Sho catane: wie ieveve secs iors og atela wm sheyatersrare teres 20% 
(a) Getting people out to meetings, etc. 


Se MQuUuipMent) oss sicisie 4455s edaiel Sade sie. a drat é be erehapdrecoterd.dnsve 20% 
(a) Office files, records, etc. 
(b) Auto in good repair 


4°) (BOys!oClab: “WGP eis 5.30 a8 50k dae bbe Sa wb ah be 20% 
(a) Conforming to state rules and suggestions 
(b) Sufficient enrollment in county 
(c) Keeping up to club standards, records, 
organization, leaders and exhibits 
POtAl TAIN ~ sacs doses ae sre wiSiaw Caieiateuw a Dace wdiceee ates haa 100% 


The efficiency rating of 19 county agents according to above scale, 
1927, was as follows: 


Number of ~ 
Efficiency Agents 
SO CGO dae dieg howe boven arr aek peels BGs 4 
SO Gi1c) sti cusses svanaseaeueng Meare hae au Rea e 3 
BOG. <3 ita sig gobo KG TOG wG8 ale eveselD SOW AZs 5 
’ LO GG: save a Pisin etS sR Sua ides SDS Tew siete Nieiw 3 
O06: ka Nitvn ceases eNe Sides a Tone rea ne 4 


Some few changes have been made since that time in those rating below 
the danger line.’ The tendency in the past has been to appoint men as 
county agents who are established residents of the community. This may 
account in part for their maturity and in some cases the low rating of 
many of the men which brings down the average. 


The average age of the county agents is 45; that of home demonstra- 
tion agents is 40. But as new men are appointed the tendency is toward 
younger men with more definite training for their work. They must have 
not less than three years of collegiate training, and preferably a B. S. de- 
gree in agriculture. Below is given the name, institution in which educa- 
tion was received, and tenure of service of 21 farm demonstration agents 
by counties. . 


: Years of 

County Name School Service 
Albemarle .............. CiG: (Greer cos enseieses Grad., Va. S. Col...... 1918-33 
CAIN GIIBA® <6. 8 SenieuRs S eveie tate C. O. Jeffries ............ B. S. Ag., Hamp. Inst.1932-33 
Appomattox ............ P. W. Callahan) «.....6 560% Grad, Hampton Inst.. .1922-33 
Brunswick .............. Fle (Co GOON: ofd or apse wai oore Grad., Richmond Inst..1916-33 
Campbell) .¢ 6 sc.63o beies eo08 R. W. Newsome ......... B. S. Ag. A&T Col... .1931-33 
Charles. City iesssencs Sec R. F. Washington ....... Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1912-33 
Carovine: .s603 gasses Ha 03S 5 Buen ied ee paws B. S. Ag., Hampt. Inst..1930-33 


1 Greensboro, N. C. 
7 Miscellaneous papers and circulars from the District Agent’s files. 
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Years of 


County Name School Service 
Charlovte: sic pda ede sexsi BY 3S Wals0ns 2c asta b sciete 3 Va. Pub. School....... 1910-33 
Chesterfield ............. Ry Wy, PONGS. 5025 etaddene Grad., Va. S. Col...... 1915-33 
Dinwiddie .............. A. W. Pegram ........... Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1912-33 
Greensville ...........00% Randolph Ruffin ......... Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1921-35 
Isle of Wight ............ F. A. Bowman ........... Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1921-33 
Lunenburg ............0% Dy JA. SMA sess to ke ade Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1919-33 
Mecklenburg ........... IN De MOBS OS wo: cdreriis ay sia%, ane Grad., Boydton Inst... .1916-33 
Nansemond ............ SHS IPS REID: nctrssivecuiciaiwas Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1925-33 
NOttOWay” cies scareeee 6G Es OUV OR scuiastnsg as stale Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1908-33 
Powhatan (oiced saecacaes .-W. H. Walton ........... Grad., Va. S. Col...... 1918-33 
Prince Edward .......... J. W. Lancaster ......... Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1912-33 
Southampton ............ S. G. Mansfield .......... B. S. Ag., Hamp. Inst.1931-33 
Surry and Prince George .W. H. George .......... -Grad., Hampton Inst.. .1916-33 
SUSBSOX4 viva s Flores GHW rere eM Do JONOS: Vouk cers ed us Ex. Student, St. Paul 

Normal and Industrial 
PNB tss 3c. Zotac Hoge domaiohars 1916-33 


While most of the agents listed have been in the service for a long 
time there has been a service turn-over in the ranks since 1908 of about 
55 per cent.° 


Below is given the name, the name of the institution in which educa- 
tion was received and tenure of service of the six home demonstration 
agents by counties.” 


School Years of 

County Name Service 
‘Bedfora » ssa essces cease ...-Mrs. Y. B. Flagg ........ Hampton Inst. ....... 1921-33 
Amherst ..........eeeeee Miss Rachel Carter ...... St? (Pan) scn.civeiasi ss 1921-33 
HBHIAX, ganic grawnssaearecataee Mrs. BE. L. Banks ........ Hampton Inst. ....... 1926-33 
Hanover onesies acese vey Miss T. S. Tomkins ..... Hampton Inst. ....... 1930-33 
LOUISE <5 ose SSed Deasst Miss Blanche Harrison ..Va. State College ..... 1930-33 
NG@ISON 6.9.5 05585 eats ws ..Mrs. V. T. Smith ........ Richmond Inst. ...... 1921-33 


The Vocational Agricultural Teachers. It has been stated in another 
section that the County Training School paved the way for the establish- 
ment of vocational agriculture in Negro schools. Along with this move- 
ment was the appointment of men especially trained for this type of work. 
These men, in many of the communities are playing an important role in 
rural leadership. Their work has proceeded along four definite lines: 
(1) All-day instruction classes reaching those who are regularly matri- 
culated in these schools; (2) day-unit instruction classes—reaching those 
in the smaller schools two or three times a week; (3) part-time instruc- 
tion classes reaching those who have dropped out of school before com- 
pleting their elementary or high school education. These classes are ar- 
ranged during the slack farming season. They are held in the afternoon 
or evening, depending upon the convenience of the group. (4) Evening 
class work, designed particularly for adult farm men and women who 


§ Patterson. T. B., Dist. Farm Agt., Va. State College, Ettrick, Va. 
* Office Files of Miss L. A. Jenkins, Dist. Home Demonstration Agent, Va. State College, Ettrick, Va. 
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The school plant at present consists of the main building, a science 
hall, and a vocational shop. Its staff consists of eight teachers who are 
well qualified for their tasks. The school is now a four-year accredited 
high school. Many of the students, year by year, are going to higher in- 
stitutions of learning as they finish their course of study at White Stone. 


Mr. Wright’s interests and efforts have not been limited to the edu- 
cational activities of his community. He has been, through the years, 
actively associated with the church, and the fraternal and civic organiza- 
tions of the community. He is one of the prime movers in the Northern 
Neck Progressive Association and serves as its secretary. He has helped 
to promote the County Agricultural Fair and the Lancaster County 
Voter’s League. He has been most influential in starting all of these or- 
ganizations. 


H. P. Reid, Farm Agent of Nansemond County. It was shown in a 
previous section that four of the farm agents rated 90 per cent according 
to the efficiency scale used by the supervisors of the work. One of these 
four is Mr. H. P. Reid, Farm Agent of Nansemond County. He is a na- 
tive of the county. He received his elementary education in the public 
schools of his county. After finishing the public schools he went to 
Hampton Institute where he studied vocational agriculture. He was 
graduated in 1925 and was immediately appointed farm demonstration 
agent in his home county. He has succeeded in building up one of the 
most thorough and forward-going programs of agricultural extension in 
the state. His program and achievements are more fully described in 
case study number one under organization. 


Thomas B. Patterson. Mr. Patterson is district farm demonstration 
agent at the Virginia State College for Negroes. “Any work worth doing 
is worth doing thoroughly” has been the life motto which has taken 
Thomas B. Patterson from the humble home in South Carolina where he 
first saw the light in 1866, through Hampton Institute were he graduated 
in 1890, to Yale University for one year, and to Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege for short course resident work and extension courses in agriculture. 
It also helped him make a success of his five years’ work as a Pullman 
car porter; of his 12 years spent in developing an abandoned mountain 
farm in western Pennsylvania until it became a model for his section; of 
his two years as professor of Livingston College, North Carolina; of his 
four years as county farm demonstration agent in Rowan County, North 
Carolina; and his 10 years as district agent in charge of Negro demon- 
stration work for Virginia, which position he has held since 1922. 


Patterson’s abilities, training and experience have given him keen 
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insight into many problems. He realized that one of the greatest needs 
of his people is more united effort in their own behalf. Consequently, he 
has given much time and thought to perfecting and furthering the various 
types of organizations needed for the promotion of the extension pro- 
gram. While county agent in North Carolina, he organized the first 
credit union for Negroes in the country. Much of the success of the ex- 
tension program among Negroes described in preceding pages is trace- 
able to the fine leadership of Professor Patterson. In connection with his 
work he has been a frequent contributor to papers of different kinds. 


Not only has he been an outstanding leader in the field of agricul- 
ture and community life improvement but he is also a high-toned Chris- 
tian gentleman and has exerted a fine influence in many directions. He 
might well be taken as a model for any youth who wants to make a suc- 
cess of his life. 


T. L. G. Walden is a successful farmer in Little Fork Community of 
Nansemond County. The community work of county agents, agricul- 
tural leaders, ministers, doctors and other professional leaders described 
in the accompanying sketches would not be possible without the support 
of good local lay leaders. One of the most outstanding of such leaders 
in the state is Mr. T. L. G. Walden. He has given his active support to 
efforts for the improvement of his school, his church and the farming 
practices of his community. He isa leader in his local and county organ- 
izations, in the county fair, and in the state agricultural extension organi- 
zation. 


These are a few representative examples of Negro leadership in Vir- 
ginia of which there are many. They indicate what is going on in many 
sections of rural Virginia, and what the possibilities are under strong, 
dynamic, and earnest leadership. 


EVALUATIONS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the historical review given in a preceding section it may be 
seen that organizational effort, though inadequate, has met very defi- 
nitely many social, economic and educational needs in rural Negro life. 
The moral and fraternal associations have tended to create a deeper sense 
of moral uprightness and pave the way for a more wholesome social con- 
tact by putting a ban on sex laxity and other forms of anti-social conduct. 
The fraternal organizations have further tended to create a stronger 
sense of sympathy and mutual responsibility and cooperation, not only 
in the matter of morals and social contacts, but also in matters of eco- 
nomic and educational advancement. Ideals have been set up and loyal- 
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